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VOLUME XXXIX JANUARY, 1924 NUMBER 1 


NOTES ON VOLTAIRE 


I.—The Date of a Letter by Voltaire. 


It is well known that both the text and the dates of Voltaire’s 
letter in the Moland edition of his Oeuvres Completes are fre- 
quently inexact. Another example of their erroneous classification 
is furnished by letter 418 from Voltaire to M. de Formont, which 
has been placed among those of the month of June, 1734, although 
it bears no other date than: “Ce 27...” This letter is im- 
portant for Voltaire’s biography since it contains the earliest 
mention of Alzire ou les Américains and has been cited as a proof 
that he had begun to compose this play before June, 1734. An 
examination of the contents of the letter proves, however, that 
the date assigned to it is erroneous. 

At the end of it, Voltaire asks: “ Mandez-moi, je vous prie, si 
vous avez rencontré Moncrif et pourquoi il s’est brouillé avec son 
prince.” This inquiry refers to Moncrif’s misfortune in losing 
his position as secretary to the Prince de Clermont.? The reasons 
for his dismissal have remained mysterious and several Notices 
and articles on him attribute it to different motives, but its date 
can be easily determined. 


1Moland, xxxii1, p. 418. 

*In an article, A Quarrel of Poets: Voltaire, Moncrif and Roy, published 
in the Philological Quarterly, I have given more details about Moncrif’s 
dismissal and his quarrel with Roy, about an ode in honor of Voltaire. 
On Moncrif cf., especially, V. Fournel, Du réle des coups de baton dans 
les relations sociales et, en particulier dams Vhistoire littéraire, 1858, p. 
158; introduction to the Histoire des Chats by G. Grappe (Petite Biblio- 
théque swrannée, 1909) ; Notice by O. Uzanne in the edition of the Livre 
des Chats (Conteurs du 18e siécle) ; La Place, Piéces intéressantes et peu 
connues, 1781, vol. vil; Mémoires d’Argenson; Grimm, Correspond. litt. ; 
J. Bouché, Gallet et le Caveau, vol. I, ete. 

1 
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On December 14, 1734, Marais writes to the Président Bouhier : 
“Tl s’est passé bien des choses; la plus nouvelle est que M. le 
Comte de Clermont a chassé de chez lui M. de Moncrif, secrétaire 
de ses commandements, lui a défendu de paraitre devant lui et de 
lui faire parler pour en savoir la cause, laquelle, de son cété, M. le 
Prince ne dira point, en sorte que l’on est a deviner et que l’on 
devine mal.”* A few days later, on December 19, he repeats: 
“La disgrace de M. de Moncrif, subsiste toujours ; c’est une énigme 
inexplicable.” * On February 12, 1735, the author of the Nouvelles 
de la Cour et de la Ville still refers to it as to a fairly recent fact. 
“Vous savez, peut-étre, qu’il [the Prince de Clermont] a remercié 
Moncrif, qui était le secrétaire de ses commandements, qui est 
bien heureux d’avoir obtenu par sa protection une place a 
Académie frangaise... On dit plusieurs raisons de sa dis- 
es... 7" 

Moreover, another letter of Voltaire—of December, 1734— 
speaks of de Moncrif’s misfortune in terms which betray that he 
had then just learned what had happened to him: “S’il faut 
se réjouir avec l’auteur de l’Histoire Japonaise, il faut s’affliger 
avec l’auteur de Tithon et Aurore. Si je savais ou le prendre, je 
lui écrirais pour lui faire mon compliment de condoléance de n’étre 
plus avec un prince, et pour le féliciter d’avoir retrouvé sa 
liberté.”® Now, this letter dates without any doubt from the latter 
part of December, 1734, for “the author of /’Histoire Japonaise,” 
Crébillon fils, had been arrested on December 8, and released a 
few days later, so that Voltaire’s desire to congratulate him is 
easily understood.” And it must be noticed that the reference in 
December, 1734 to the recent dismissal of Moncrif, “the author 
of Tithon et Aurore,” fits in with the date assigned to it by the 
letters of Marais, which I just quoted. It is, then, obvious enough 
that Voltaire’s letter, number 418 of the Moland edition, must be 
classified, not as of June 27, 1734, but as of December 27, 1734. 
The earliest reference to Alzire was, therefore, made on this latter 
date. 


® Archives de la Bastille, pub. by Fr. Ravaisson, x11, 66. 
* Archives de la Bastille, x11, 68. 

° Paris, 1879, pub. by A. de Barthélémy, p. 8. 
*(Moland, xxxm, p. 462. 

* Archies de la Bastille, x11, 165-166. 
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II.—Voltaire or the Abbé Alary? 


In his article L’Affaire des Lettres Philosophiques de Voltaire,* 
M. Gustave Lanson has demonstrated that not the Court, but 
rather the Procureur Général, Joly de Fleury, insisted upon 
Voltaire’s condemnation. This conclusion is apparently contra- 
dicted by a passage from a letter of Matthieu Marais to the Prési- 
dent Bouhier, dated August 23, 1734: “Le pharmacopole n’est 
point exilé; il a su qu’on ne le comprenait pas dans instruction 
du Roi, que l’on prépare; il en a parlé insolemment a M. le Car- 
dinal. On a su encore qu’il se mélait d’intrigues d’état, et rendait 
des lettres venant de pays étrangers ; ajoutez le bruit qui se répandit 
aprés la mort de Mme de Lambert, et vous verrez que la Cour a 
bien fait de le congédier .. . ”® 

The editor of the Archives de la Bastille, M. de Rovalden, 
identifies the “ pharmacopole,” to whom this letter refers, with 
Voltaire: “Quant au pharmacopole, c’est Voltaire.” If this 
identification was correct, it would be of importance for the history 
of Voltaire’s difficulties with the official world about the time of 
the Lettres Philosophiques. However, the “pharmacopole” is 
not Voltaire, but the Abbé Pierre Joseph Alary (1689-1770). This 
nickname had been bestowed upon him because his father was a 
pharmacist. Roy, in his well known satire against the French 
Academy, Le Coche, indicates him with that name: 

Vous étes 14, petit Pharmacopole; 
Chez votre pére aviez pris une fiole 


Qui se cassant vous effleura la peau. 
Mais aviez-vous besoin d’étre si beau? ?° 


In the margin of the printed text of Le Coche, in the Mémoires 
pour servir @ l’ Histoire de la Calotte, as well as in some manu- 
scripts of it, one reads: Abbé Alary. 

Moreover, he had been a member of the French Academy since 
1724 and Le Coche dates from 172%, long before Voltaire was 


® Revue de Paris, July 15, 1904. 

® Archives de la Bastille, x11, 161. 

7° Le Coche has been printed several times: Mémoires pour servir @ 
VHistoire de la Calotte, 1750, m1, 65; Raunié, Chansonnier historique du 
18e Siécle, v, 127, etc. It is also found in a manuscript by Roy: ms. 2979 
of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, and in a MS.: Recueil de plusieurs Piéces, 
in my possession. 
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elected to it.* The facts to which the letter of Marais refers, are 
well enough known. The Marquis d’Argenson narrates them in 
his Mémoires under the month of July, 1734. The Abbé Alary 
had become secretary of the Abbé de Longuerue then “ sous- 
précepteur du Dauphin.” By intrigue, it is said, he tried to be- 
come preceptor of the successor to the throne, but failed and had 
to leave the court. It is manifestly to these incidents that the 
letter of Marais refers, and not to Voltaire’s difficulties about the 
Lettres Philosophiques. 


III.—On two Sources of ‘ Zadig.’ 


1. The source of Le Nez (Zadig, Chap. II) is a Chinese ver- 
sion of the story of the widow of Ephesus.** W. Seele in his 
Voltaire’s Roman Zadig ou la Destinée. Eine Quellenforschung, 
(1891) points out that the version which Voltaire used appeared 
in 1735 in Father Duhalde’s Description de la Chine.* There 
the story is different in its details from the one told in Zadig: 
Tschuang-Song, a disciple of Lao-Tze, once found on a grave a 
young woman who tried to dry the earth by fanning it continually. 
She confides to him that she had made a vow not to marry again 
before the earth on her husband’s grave would be dry. The com- 
passionate Saint moves the fan over the grave, according to the 
magic rites of Lao-Tze, and dries the earth by miracle. He takes 
the fan home to his wife, who makes a great show of anger at 
the story and boasts of her own fidelity. A few weeks later 
Tschuang-Song dies and, seven days after his death, there arrives 
a young prince, who tries to console the weeping widow. Soon 
they resolve upon their marriage. On the day of the ceremony 
the young husband swoons and his servant states that he can only 
be cured by the brain, boiled in wine, of a man who has been dead 
less than forty-nine days. The widow takes an ax, opens her 
former husband’s coffin, and is ready to deprive him of his brain, 


*2 Roy was imprisoned at Saint Lazare, in 1727, for having written this 
satire. See, J. Delort, Histoire de la détention des Philosophes et des Gens 
de lettres a la Bastille et @ Vincennes, 1829, 11, 125-128. 

"*® Mémoires d’Argenson (Bibl. Elzév.), 1, 67 and 113. 

18 Cf. Ed. Grisebach, Die Wanderung der Novelle von der treulosen 
Witwe durch die Weltliteratwr, 2nd edition, Berlin, 1889. 

** The translation, although published in this work, was not by Father 
Duhalde, but by Father Dentrecolles. 
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when he awakens. The young prince is only his double personality, 
his shadow which he had objectified by means of magic. His wife 
hangs herself. The philosopher sings a pessimistic song, burns his 
house, and goes West, never to marry again. 

W. Seele has not noticed that Voltaire’s Sottisier—a kind of 
note book for miscellaneous verse and prose—contains a modified 
version of the story of the Chinese widow. The name of the 
philosopher, who is here no magician but simply a man of letters, 
is given as Ouang, instead of Tschuang-Song. The supernatural 
has entirely disappeared: Ouang does not objectify his “shadow,” 
his “second self,” but simply pretends to be dead. The second 
husband-to-be is a real person, not a phantom. These differences 
seem important enough to substantiate the belief that Voltaire did 
not use the translation published in Duhalde’s Description de la 
Chine, but some other version of the tale in which the name of 
the hero and some incidents were modified. Voltaire’s Sottisier 
is a memorandum, not destined for publication: he had therefore, 
no reason for changing the incidents of a story which, at that 
moment, he did not intend to give to the public. On the other 
hand, it is possible that Voltaire wrote the story down from 
memory and changed it unconsciously. If so, the note of the 
Sottisier would be important as an example of the transformation 
of source material in Voltaire’s mind. Here follows, for com- 
parison, the note as he wrote it: 


“T/histoire de la Matrone d’Ephése se trouve dans un vieux 
livre Chinois. Le lettré Ouang rencontre une jeune femme 
éplorée au bord de la mer; elle était sur le tombeau de son mari 
et remuait un grand éventail. “ Pourquoi ce travail, Madame?” — 
“ Hélas ! mon cher mari m’a fait promettre que je ne me remarierais 
que quand ce tombeau serait sec, et je l’évente pour le sécher.” 
Ouang raconte cette histoire 4 sa femme, yui frémit d’horreur ei 
qui lui jure qu’elle ne se servira jamais de Péventail. Ouang fait 
une maladie et contrefait le mort; on le met au cercueil. Aussitdt 
parait un jeune homme fort joli, qui vient pour étudier chez le 
— lettré, ete. Il plait, on l’épouse. Il tombe en convulsions; son 
vieux valet fait accroire 4 la dame qu’il faut la cervelle d’un mort 
pour le guérir, et la bonne femme va fendre la téte & son mari 
Ouang qui sort de son tombeau.” ?® 


15 Moland, xxxm, 518. 
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2. The Sottisier contains also a note by Voltaire, which must 
be considered as the nucleus of the story Le Chien et le Cheval. 
(Zadig, Chap. III) “Des Arabes rencontrérent un homme qui 
leur demanda s’ils n’avaient pas vu son chameau. “ II est borgne, 
lui dit ’'un—II est boiteux, ajouta l’autre—I] a la queue coupée, 
dit le troisitéme.—II a le gofit dépravé, dit le quatriéme.—Vous 
Vavez done vu? dit le voyageur.—Non, répondirent-ils, nous ne 
Yavons point vu.” Cet homme crut qu’on lui avait volé son 
chameau, et procés. Les quatre Arabes dirent au juge: “Nous 
avons remarqué qu’un chameau avait passé par un pré; qu’il n’avait 
mangé Vherbe que d’un cdté, et nous l’avons conclu borgne; qu'il 
avait moins appuyé d’un pied, et nous avons jugé boiteux; que 
sa fiente était en un tas, et nous l’avons dit sans queue; qu’il 
n’avait pas mangé la bonne herbe, et nous l’avons jugé malade.” ** 

This story, which W. Seele has also overlooked in his study of 
the sources of Zadig, differs a good deal from the one told in 
Le Voyage et les Aventures des trois Princes de Sarandip, tradutts 
du Persan par le Chevalier de Matlly (1719), which is said to 
have directly inspired Voltaire:*7 When the three travelling 
princes had arrived in the country of the Emperor Behrama, they 
met a merchant, who asked them whether they had not perceived 
his lost camel. The oldest prince said that the camel had only 
one eye; the second, that it lacked a tooth; the third, that it 
limped. After a vain search.for the lost animal, the owner comes 
back and the princes give him further information: the camel 
was loaded on one side with butter, on the other with honey, a 
woman was sitting on it and she was with child. They are then 
accused of having stolen the camel and the goods and condemned, 
but, before their execution, the animal is recovered. 

At the demand of the Emperor, the Princes furnish the fol- 
lowing explanations: The camel has only one eye, for he ate grass 
on only one side of the road; he lacks a tooth, since bunches of 
grass of the breadth of a camel’s tooth lay on the road; the im- 
prints showed that he limped. He was loaded with honey, for on 


16 Moland, xxx1, 573. 

7 The Année Littéraire of 1767 (1, 145) pointed this volume out as the 
source of Voltaire’s tale. It is a translation from an Italian work: Pere- 
grinaggio de tre figliuoli del Re di Serendippo per opera di Christoforo 
Armeno della Persiana nell’ Italiana lingua transportato, Venezia, 1584. 
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one side of the road sat many flies on the branches which touched 
his load; and with butter, for, on the other side of the road a 
multitude of ants were feasting on some that had dropped. The 
presence of the woman was betrayed by the disorder of the place 
where she stopped, and she was with child since imprints in the 
sand showed that she leaned on her hands to get up again. 

The version which Voltaire noted down in his Sottisier shows 
certain differences which seem to indicate that he consulted another 
form of the story than the one given in Les Voyages et les Aven- 
tures des trois Princes de Sarendip.1* He speaks of four Arabs 
and not of three princes. Voltaire describes the camel as tailless 
and sick, in contrast with his supposed direct source, of which 
several details are lacking. The only two points in which Vol- 
taire’s note agrees with the details given in the Trois Princes de 
Sarendip are that the camel, in both cases, is limping and one-eyed. 


IV.—Variants of Voltaire’s Stances sur les Poétes Epiques. 


A manuscript of about 1734, in my possession, entitled Recueil 
de Plusteurs Piesse, contains (p. 160.) some unknown variants of 
Voltaire’s Stances sur les Poétes Epiques. The text given in the 
Moland edition of his works (VIII, p. 505) is very probably re- 
vised: Although the poem was written, according to Beuchot, in 
or before 1731, the sixth strophe—a dédicace to the Marquise da 
Chatelet-—dates from 1734. Since the variant version, published 
here, lacks the sixth strophe of 1734, it represents probably the 
early form of the poem: 

Plein de beautés et de défauts, 
Homére eut toujowrs mon estime, 


Comme chacun de ses héros 
Il est babillard mais sublime. 


Virgile orne mieux la raison, 

Et plus tendre, a plus d’harmonie, 
Mais il s’épuise avec Didon 

Et rate a la fin Lavinie. 


De faux brillants, trop de magie 
Mettent le Tassse un rang plus bas; 
Mais que ne pardonne-t-on pas 

Pour Armide et pour Herminie? 


18 The story is quite general, cf. Dunlop, pp. 212, 410, 487. 
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Milton plus sublime que tous 

A des béautés moins agréables; 
Et ne chante que pour les fous, 
Pour des anges ou pour des diables. 


There are no variants in the fifth strophe; the sixth is lacking. 


V.—Additions and Corrections to Voltaire’s Bibliography. 


1. Ode sur les Malheurs du Temps.—1713.—Bengesco in his 
Bibliographie de Voltaire (No. 538) states that this Ode was 
published for the first time in 1757, in Le Portefeuille trouvé ou 
Tablettes d'un Curieuz, (Vol. I, p. 250). This is, however, not 
the first edition. As early as 1718, the second, sixth, and twelfth 
strophes were printed in de Boissy’s L’éléve de Terpsicore ou le 
Nourrisson de la Satyre, among the examples of good verse (vol. II. 
pp. 11, 86 and 101). The whole poem is found, in 1750, in a 
short-lived eighteenth century periodical: Petit Réservoir, con- 
tenant une variété de faits historiques et critiques, de littérature, 
de morale et de Poésies.... La Haye, Jean Néaulme (Vol. III, 
p. 262). To the title of the Ode is added “ attribuée a Mr de 
Voltaire.” 

2. Dialogues (Bengesco, Bibliographie de Voltaire, No. 1615- 
1617)—The three dialogues: Entre un Plaideur et un Avocat; 
Entre Mme de Maintenon et Mile de Lenclos; Entre un philosophe 
et un contréleur de Finances, are said to have been published for 
the first time in the 8th volume of the 1751 edition of Voltaire’s 
Works (pp. 259-274). They are found, the same year, in the 
periodical Petit Réservoir, mentioned above (vol. IV, pp. 3-24). 
It is difficult to decide which is the first edition. 

3. Le Cocuage—Bengesco (Op. cit. I, p. 181) gives as the 
first edition of this poem, the Poésies diverses de M. de Voltaire, 
printed, in 1724, with the Amsterdam edition of La Ligue ou 
Henry le Grand (pp. 178-179). He notes that the poem occurs 
with the title of L’Apothéose du Cocuage, Conte allégorique, in 
the Lettres Historiques et Galantes de Mme Dunoyer, edition of 
1790 (vol. VI, p. 312). 

But Mme Dunoyer’s Letters date from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and Le Cocuage appears already in the edition 
of 1718: Lettres Historiques et galantes de deux dames de con- 
dition. ... Cologne, Pierre Marteau, 1718 (vol. V, p. 179). 
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This is the earliest edition of Mme Dunoyer’s Letters which I have 

been able to consult, but the Avis du Libraire makes it clear that 

it was preceded by an edition in seven volumes, which may contain 

Le Cocuage: “Je ne ferai done point ici l’apologie de cette 

nouvelle édition; je me contenterai de dire seulement qu’ 4 la 

priére de quelques personnes je I’ ai réduite en cing volumes au 
lieu de sept ot elle était dans la premiére, et |’ ai augmentée dans 
celle-ci de quantité de piéces trés curieuses.” 

4. Le Bourbier—Bengesco (No. 675) mentions that Le Bour- 
bier appeared in the Lettres historiques et galantes, but he indicates 
only the edition of 1739 (vol. IV, p. 252). This satire occurs also 
in the edition of 1718 (vol. V, p. 233) and may be found in the 
earlier edition referred to above. 

5. The Library of the University of Minnesota possesses copies 
of the following editions of plays by Voltaire, which are not listed 
in Bengesco’s Bibliographie: 

Zayre, Tragédie par M. de Voltaire, représentée pour la premiere 
fois sur le théatre des Comédiens Frangois ordinaires du Rot, 
au mois d’Aout, Novembre et Décembre 1742 (sic, for 1732) — 
A Avignon, chez Louis Chambeau..:. MDCCLX., in-8. 
50 pp. (Cf. Bengesco, No. 59.) 

Oreste, tragédie par M. Arouet de Voltaire—A Paris, Rue Saint 
Jacques. P. G. Le Mercier et M. Lambert.—1750. 68 pp. 
in-8. 


(Continuous pagination. The Epitre a 8. A. S. Madame la 
Duchesse Du Maine runs from p. 3 to p. 13. The first edition, 
described by Bengesco (No. 59) has three preliminary ff., xxi pp. 
for the Epitre, 212 pp. for the text of the play and one additional f. 
for the Approbation and the Privilége, which are lacking in this 
edition, which I believe to be the second.) 


Saul et David, Tragédie. D’aprés l Anglais intitulé, The Man 
after God’s own heart. Imprimé chez Robert Freeman in 
Pater-Noster-Row. 1760. 43 pp., in-8. 


(The edition described by Bengesco, No. 249, has a slightly dif- 
ferent title: Saul et David, Hyperdrame. He gives no number 
of pages.) 


Olympie, Tragédie nouvelle de M. de Voltaire. Représentée pour 
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la premiére fois par les comédiens ordinaires de 8. A. S. LE. 
Monseigneur l’Electeur Palatin, sur le Thédtre de Schwet- 
zingen, le 30 Septembre et le 7 Octobre de Vannée passée.— 
A Avignon, chez Louis Chambeau.—1763.—52 pp. in-8 (Cf. 
Bengesco, No. 259). 
Gustave L. vAN RoosBROECK. 
Uniwersity of Minnesota. 





FREYTAG’S SOLL UND HABEN AND RAABE’S DER 
HUNGERPASTOR. 


In the ever-increasing literature dealing with Wilhelm Raabe, 
especially in that of the productive anniversary years 1901, 1911, 
and 1921, one finds numerous references to writers, ancient and 
modern, with whose works Raabe’s more or less similar produc- 
tions are compared, or to whom an influence on Raabe is ascribed. 
If one jots down these names, one ends with an inclusive and im- 
posing array: Jean-Paul, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Salomon Gessner, 
Arnim, Immermann, Alexis, Schopenhauer, Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine, Freiligrath, Fontane, Bohme, Wilhelm Busch, Adalbert 
Stifter, Andersen, Shakespeare, Dickens, Goldsmith, Thackeray, 
Sterne, Fielding, Smollet, Dumas pére, Manzoni, Dante, Homer, 
Cervantes. In spite of this assiduous activity, however, no one, 
so far as I am aware, has found any similarity between Gustav 
Freytag’s Soll und Haben and Raabe’s Hungerpastor, nor credited 
the former with any influence on the latter. That certain of the 
patent similarities here have not been pointed out is somewhat 
surprising, in view of the well-established popularity of these two 
novels, which have become Hausbiicher in the most genuine sense, 
and which are found together even on modest German bookshelves. 
At the time of the Raabe-Gedenkbuch of 1921, there had been 
printed 214,000 copies of Der Hungerpastor;* the 102nd edition 
of Soll und Haben, printed in 1920, had brought its total up to 
374,000 copies. 

In general, the subject-matter and scope of the two novels is 
about the same, and if we accept Karl Ziegner’s formulation of 
Raabe’s purpose, we shall have no difficulty in applying it to Frey- 


1H. M. Schultz, Raabe-Gedenkbuch fiir 1921, p. 149. 
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tag’s novel also: “ Es handelt sich bei Raabe um die Geschichte 
einer Seele, um die Erziehung des Einzelmenschen zum innerlich 
durchgebildeten tiichtigen Glied der grossen Menschengesell- 
schaft.”? Both novels, that is to say, belong to the prolific genus 
of Erziehungsromane ; they conduct their hero from birth to early 
maturity; they depict his Lehr- und Wanderjahre, his mistakes, 
struggles and sufferings, and finally his return to the right woman 
and the right sphere of activity, where he gains a firm anchorage 
and a promising prospect for the future. 

Both novels may be said to exhibit two kinds of idealism, or 
rather, idealism as against mere ambition. Freytag states this 
quite early in his story,® and he has pointed to it elsewhere * as the 
“Tdee des Ganzen”: let a man beware what dreams he nourishes 
in his heart, for when they are full-grown they will gain the mas- 
tery over his life. And Raabe constantly points to the difference 
between the idealistic “ hunger” of Hans Unwirrsch and the ambi- 
tious “hunger ” of Moses Freudenstein. This central theme neces- 
sitates in both novels a marked parallelism and antithesis in the 
lives of two characters, one representing the true and the other the 
false idealism. 

Anton Wohlfahrt and Hans Unwirrsch are imbued with the true 
idealism, which leads them upward from humble circumstances to 
an honorable station in life. The birth of the hero is in both cases 
the opening event of the story, and it appears very soon that the 
fathers are of unusual importance in shaping the lives of their 
sons. Both fathers are characterized by their calling, but in each 
case they are important for the story not in their calling, but by 
virtue of the spiritual inheritance which they pass on to their sons, 
whom they love with great tenderness and the hope for whose 
future fills and illuminates their own lives. 

From the conscientious and careful Kalkulator, Anton inherits 
the love of orderliness, faithfulness, industry and integrity; it is 
the father’s last act to establish his son in a business which is to 
determine his whole life, and his own idealizing love for this busi- 
ness casts over it a halo which in Anton’s eyes it never loses. The 


* Karl Ziegner, Die Psychologische Darstellung und Entwicklung der 
Hauptcharaktere in Raabes Hungerpastor, Greifswald (Adler), 1913, p. 16. 

* Soll und Haben, 102. Aufl., Leipzig (Hirzel), 1920, 1, p. 9. 

* Lebenserinnerungen, Leipzig (Hirzel), 1887, p. 261. 
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heritage of Hans’ father, the visionary cobbler-poet, is of a nobler 
sort, to be sure—as Raabe’s whole book surpasses Freytag’s in 
poetic richness—but yet it cannot be said to be of greater influence 
on the career of his son. Both fathers die early, and cannot see 
the harvest they have sowed, nor guide the sons in whom they are 
so strikingly re-incarnated. 

Both Anton and Hans are late-born children of devoted parents, 
somewhat precocious, and of a quiet, meditative disposition; in 
fact they both escape a reputation for saintliness in early youth 
only by vigorous use of their fists. Both show an unusual love of 
books and distinguish themselves as students. They are both 
natures in whom feeling is more important than will, and their 
attributes are emotional rather than voluntary or intellectual: 
quick of sympathy, affectionate, home-loving, loyal, helpful, gen- 
erous, patient to a fault, they become aggressive almost always 
because of an unselfish feeling or impulse. Both, for instance, 
incur the displeasure of the higher classes because of their avowed 
sympathy for the lower. Their self-assertion is thus primarily an 
expression of their dominant emotionalism. They are not “he- 
roic” heroes; Raabe, as well as Freytag, can say of his hero that 
he did not bring fame to the town of his birth. Neither Hans nor 
Anton becomes a genius, a leader, a unique case; they are repre- 
sentatives alike of a whole class in its ability, its devotion, its 
undaunted striving upward. : 

They set out into the world under quite similar circumstances: 
on foot, at about the same time of year, in the same weather 
(Nature has throughout a symbolic value for both writers) ; the 
lark, the smiling summer day, the verdant fields, the merry salu- 
tations of passers-by on the highway, the Jewish companion with 
such vastly different aims and character, who dampens the hero’s 
fine enthusiasms with intrusions of hard materialism—these ele- 
ments the two situations have in common.° 

Then follows in both novels the hero’s apprenticeship to life in 
a large city; his bitter experiences as a servant of aristocracy; his 
release and return home. Both Anton and Hans are at first daz- 


5 That Raabe was impressed, as it were photographically, by these two 
figures in this characteristic relation of similarity and dissimilarity, is 
suggested by the fact that a paler repetition occurs in Der Schiidderump, 
chaps. 16 and 19, Raabe’s Sémtliche Werke, Berlin-Grunewald (Klemm), 
111, 1, pp. 165, 194. 
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zled by the brilliant social life of the upper classes, and fall for a 
time under the spell of the daughter of the house they serve. Both 
are disillusioned when they discover the inanity of aristocratic 
splendor, and relieved at being finally dismissed, though it be 
without gratitude or recognition. For both this period of servitude 
to aristocracy means an aberration from the straight course of 
their lives; hence they leave it without regret, and return grate- 
fully to associations which their hearts had never wholly renounced. 

In both novels the hero has an opposite, a Jewish youth (Veitel 
Itzig—Moses Freudenstein) who represents false and selfish ambi- 
tion. He is a contemporary and schoolmate of the hero, and the 
latter comes into connection with him by protecting him from the 
violence of their school-fellows. This initiates a friendship that 
endures until the hero recognizes the divergence of their aims in 
life. The Jewish boy too has a great zeal for learning, but with 
far different motives: he sees in it a means to power and wealth 
and a weapon against his fellow-men. His thoughts and actions 
are governed not by feeling, but by will and intellect; his cool and 
scoffing rationalism contrasts sharply with the hero’s emotionalism 
and imaginativeness. His traits of character are the opposite of 
those of his friend: he is sly, vindictive, selfish, disloyal, unscru- 
pulous; fawning and slavish when at a disadvantage, he becomes 
aggressive and domineering as soon as he has the upper hand. 

He starts out into the world an orphan, with the last savings of 
his devoted parents in his pockets. Since he is quicker and more 
clever than the hero, his rise is at first more rapid. Sure of his 
purpose, he sets deliberately about attaining it; he casts off his 
boyhood self and the modicum of loyalty that still encumbered 
him; he is at once at home in the great city, and improves every 
opportunity. Having achieved affluence, he reveals a hitherto sup- 
pressed tendency in his nature, a penchant for gentility. He takes 
elegant apartments, and leads a double life; he affects finer clothes 
and associations, while continuing to reap the benefits of his chry- 
salid existence. Coolly and dispassionately he plans to better his 
fortunes by marrying a wealthy heiress. But he is finally undone 
by a rash misdeed committed in spite of his usual cautious selfish- 
ness, and the ruins of his spurious success collapse upon him. 

In regard to details, to be sure, Freudenstein-Stein’s courtship 
of Kleophea Gétz reminds one rather of Fink’s amour with Rosalie 
Ehrenthal. Fink, like Stein, uses his unsuspecting friend, the 
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hero, as a stepping-stone to enter the house of his prey. Stein’s 
social prowess, too, especially his adroitness in conversation and 
narrative, the manner in which he over-awes the mother and 
daughter and overlooks the father (who is in both cases a lay fig- 
ure), point beyond Itzig to Fink. Fink’s heartlessness toward 
Sabine Schroter is paralleled by Stein’s toward Franzchen Gotz. 
And the proud, high-spirited Kleophea meets her match at last in 
Stein, as Lenore Rothsattel does in Fink. 

Elements in the description of Moses are strongly reminiscent 
of Itzig. It is interesting to compare the picture of Moses, stand- 
ing like an angel of death at the bedside of his father,® with that 
of Itzig at the death-bed of Bernhard Ehrenthal’; in both cases, 
the demoniacal appearance and actions of the villain are the chief 
cause of the death of his victim. A more striking resemblance 
can be seen between this scene in Soll und Haben and another in 
the Hungerpastor: Dr. Stein at the bedside of Hans.° 

Beside the hero in both novels stands a girl for whom he feels 
at first only friendliness, but whom he gradually comes to love. 
This girl, Sabine Schroéter or Friainzchen Gotz, is a gentle, domes- 
tic, unobtrusive, nun-like nature; she suffers patiently and silently, 
and she does not venture a step to save her life’s happiness when 
it slips from her hands. “Still,” “bleich,” are adjectives most 
frequently applied to her in both stories*®; her manner, like her 
dress, is quiet, subdued; it is significant that she inspires in various 
persons the adoration due to a saint and martyr. 

She has many qualities in common with the hero; in fact she is 
spiritually so near of kin to him that his attitude toward her long 
continues to be one of brotherly affection. In his gentle neighbor 
at table he sees a kindred soul, who deserves his sympathy and 
protection. So she cherishes her love in secret until the hero finds 
his way back to her; and it is perhaps no mere accident that, at 
this happy consummation, her devout heart turns backward to the 
memory of her mother."* 

Like the hero, the heroine has in both stories an opposite: Sabine 


* Der Hungerpastor, 12. Aufl., Berlin (Janke), 1901, pp. 87-88. 
78. u. H., 1, p. 541. 

58. u. H., 1, p. 543; Hgp. pp. 92:94. 

° 8. u. H., 1, p. 541; Hgp. p. 240. 

1° Cf. her first appearance: S. wu. H., 1, p. 64; Hgp. p. 117. 

18. u. H., 1, p. 309; Hgp. p. 243. 
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contrasts with Lenore, and Franzchen with Kleophea; and neither 
author has left us in doubt that this is his intention. Sabine and 
Franzchen are the type of unostentatious, solid worth. Lenore 
and Kleophea are more beautiful, and have the advantage of higher 
social station; they dazzle and attract the hero at first, but he is 
disenchanted when he discovers their shortcomings; and as their 
allurements wane he is imbued gradually with another love of slow, 
sound growth, based on a genuine community of thoughts and 
feelings. A number of minor correspondences between Lenore and 
Kleophea could also be pointed out; for example, they both have a 
talent for drawing, and it is characteristic of both that they like 
best to draw caricatures. 

The family of Theodor Gétz has in general a relation to Hans 
similar to that of the Rothsattels to Anton. They employ him, and 
he serves them faithfully and well; but they remain inaccessible 
to this son of the people, for in both cases they wear the “ visors ” 
of class prejudice. To both families the hero comes with an exag- 
gerated idea of the superiority of the “higher classes”; in both 
cases he suffers severe but salutary disillusionment and returns 
sadder but wiser to a more congenial sphere. The tragic figure of 
Theodor Gotz also bears some resemblance to that other man of 
wealth and affairs, the Freiherr von Rothsattel, in his bowed and 
broken condition; and beside each of these bankrupt aristocrats 
stands a brave and helpful girl. 

For all their differences, there is a certain kinship between T. O. 
Schroter, the brother of Sabine, and the “ Bettelleutnant ” Rudolf 
Gotz. Under a rather forbidding exterior both conceal great good- 
nature and a tender heart. They are lovingly devoted to the hero- 
ine, their protegée; toward the hero their attitude is benevolent, 
but not uncritical. Their dearest plan is the union of the hero 
and the heroine, and they cherish the somewhat unjustified hope 
that this union will be accomplished simply through the exposure 
of the two to each other. They are bitterly disappointed when the 
misguided hero does not recognize the worth of the quiet heroine, 
which they, the guardians, know so well. But they cannot do any- 
thing to determine his choice, and it is a long and anxious interval 
before they can take the tardy prodigal to their hearts. 

Samuel Freudenstein, the father of Moses, has a number of 
traits in common with Hirsch Ehrenthal, the father of Bernhard. 
In both novels, also, the hero comes into contact with the father 
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through his friendship with the son. Both fathers are sincerely 
devoted to their sons, and this devotion is the only redeeming grace 
in their otherwise hardened and sordid souls. They give their 
sons the best education they can provide; they do everything in 
their power to assure them a life happier and richer than their 
own. In this hope for a future that is to compensate for the 
ignominy of the past, they are both disappointed, and this disap- 
pointment utterly breaks them down. 

The club of “ Neuntédter ” at the Green Tree Inn in Raabe’s 
story, with their amusing rules and observances, are in general 
suggestive of the association of “ Auflader” in Soll und Haben, 
with their qualifications of strength, honesty and liquid capacity. 
In both novels they furnish a humorous episode not essential to 
the plot, but having a kind of “kulturgeschichtliches Interesse ” 
for the reader. Certainly the hero is introduced to them under 
identical atmospheric conditions**; and the leader of the Neun- 
tédter, the big, bluff, hearty Oberst von Bullau, is not unlike Vater 
Sturm, the dean of the Auflader, especially when clad in a fur coat 
and seen against an East-Prussian background. 

An enumeration of the similarities between two works does not, 
of course, establish the fact that the one influenced the other, 
though the presumption that this is the fact is strengthened by the 
numerousness and closeness of the similarities. It is difficult to 
bring external evidence to bear on the present case. Chronology, 
to be sure, is in favor of the supposition of an influence of Freytag 
on Raabe: Soll und Haben appeared in the spring of 1855; Raabe’s 
first work, Die Chronik der Sperlingsgasse, was published in the fall 
of 1856, and Der Hungerpastor is dated 1864. Freytag’s novel, 
therefore, was published before Raabe made his pseudonymic début, 
and the author of Soll und Haben was a man of established lite- 
rary reputation before the Hungerpastor was written: Freytag’s 
Journalisten, Technik des Dramas, and Bilder aus der deutschen 
Vergangenheit had appeared before 1864. It is likely that Raabe, 
then in his 24th year, read Soll und Haben soon after its publica- 
tion. He was a passionate and omnivorous reader **; the lamp in 
the apprentice’s little room over the Creutzsche Buchhandlung in 


* 8. wu. H., 0, p. 360; Hop. p. 174. 

18 Cf. Hermann Zimmer, Wilhelm Raabes Verhiltnis zu Goethe, Marburg, 
1921, p. 7; Wilhelm Fehse, Wilhelm Raabes Erwachen zum Dichter, Madge- 
burg (Creutz), 1921, pp. 18, 21. 
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Magdeburg had often burned far into the night, to the displeasure 
of his employer.1* The eager years at Wolfenbiittel and Berlin 
continued to add book after book to Raabe’s store, and it is alto- 
gether probable that the vivid impressions of Soll und Haben were 
among the tremendous literary material which the poet carried 
with him to Stuttgart in the spring of 1862. 

To be sure, writers on Raabe, from Adolf Stern * to Hermann 
Junge *® and Hermann Zimmer,’ while admitting the enormous 
extent of Raabe’s reading and his astonishing power of absorption 
from various literatures, have repeatedly averred his essential ori- 
ginality, though few have found it necessary to take refuge, as 
Zimmer does, in so general a definition of literary influence as that 
contained in Goethe’s well-known conversation with Eckermann.** 

It is true, also, that Raabe later expressed no commendation of 
Freytag’s novel; among his Gedanken und Einfalle occurs the ob- 
servation: “Es ist mit den Menschen wie mit den Biichern, die 
man liest; das eine ist einem ans Herz gewachsen und dort ge- 
schrieben, wie Wahrheit und Dichtung, das andere liest man nach 
Tisch auf dem Sofa liegend, wie Soll und Haben.”*® This, how- 
ever, does not exclude the possibility that Raabe as a young man 
was strongly impressed by Soll und Haben, and that these impres- 
sions affected, consciously or unconsciously, a work from which in 
later life he felt himself so estranged that he classified it dispar- 
agingly among his “ Kinderbiicher.” 

Nor is Raabe’s expressed opinion to be trusted implicitly in these 
matters. He is reported to have denied, for example, that Scho- 
penhauer had influenced him in the least,?° whereas so eminent a 
biographer and friend as Wilhelm Brandes ** sets forth the deep 
and lasting effect produced on the novelist by the pessimistic phi- 


14 Cf. Wilhelm Fehse, Raabe-Gedenkbuch fiir 1921, p. 81. 
18 Studien zur Literatur der Gegenwart, 3rd ed., Dresden and Leipzig 
(Koch), 1905, pp. 275 ff. 

16 Wilhelm Raabe, Studien iiber Form und Inhalt seiner Werke, Dort- 
mund (Ruhfus), 1910, p. 7. 

17 Op. cit., pp. 7, 14; ef. also Fehse, Raabes Erwachen, p. 23. 

18 Eckermann, Gespriche mit Goethe, Dec. 16th, 1828. 

1° Simtliche Werke, int, 6, p. 580. 

2° Cf. Theodor Rethwisch, Wilhelm Raabe wird fiinfundsiebzig, Leipzig, 
1906. 

21 Wilhelm Raabe; 7 Kapitel zum Verstindnis und zur Wiirdigung des 
Dichters, Wolfenbiittel (Zwissler), 1901, p. 9. 
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losopher.*? For that matter, Raabe denied having been influenced 
by Jean Paul; ** in fact, he acknowledged contributions only from 
Manzoni and the elder Dumas, and possibly Thackeray.** Even 
Dickens, with whom Raabe has, first and last, many points of con- 
tact, is mentioned in his works only once.” 

The evidence, in short, is conflicting, and the question of an 
influence of Freytag’s novel on Raabe’s cannot as yet be decided 
with finality. At all events, the facts enumerated above must be 


considered in the final decision. 
WALTER SIZ. 


Harvard University. 





THE SHELLEY SOCIETY AGAIN 


Professor Walter E. Peck, in his article On the Origin of the 
Shelley Society published in Modern Language Notes in March, 
1923, comments on my article Shelley’s Debt to Alma Murray 
in Modern Language Notes, xxxvii, 7, and asks for further facts 
to support the accuracy of certain details. With the gist of my 


article, Professor Peck appears to agree; his exceptions, if I may 
draw an inference from the title, bear upon my suggestion that 
Alma Murray or her friends may have had some part in originating 
the Shelley Society. As this idea was advanced in the first place 
only as an interesting possibility and was accompanied by Mrs. 
Forman’s (Alma Murray’s) statement that she had nothing to do 
with suggesting the idea to Dr. Furnivall, it is not a thesis that 
I care to defend. I do not quarrel with Professor Peck’s accept- 
ance of the Society’s genesis as stated in the Shelley Society Note- 
book and Shelley Society Papers, and pleasantly burlesqued in the 
Saturday Review.t I do wish, however, to examine individually 
his four queries as to the accuracy of details, because they seem to 
me to affect the reliability of my entire article. 


*2Cf. also Ernst Stimmel, Der Hinfluss der Schopenhauerschen Philo- 
sophie auf Wilhelm Raabe, Borna-Leipzig (Noske), 1919. 

*°H. A. Kriiger, Der junge Raabe, Leipzig (Xenien), 1911, p. 36. 

*4 Cf. Literarisches Echo, 1v (1901-02), p. 41. 

*° Emil Doernenburg and Wilhelm Fehse, Raabe und Dickens, Madgeburg 
(Creutz), 1921, p. 5. 

1 Shelley Society Notebook, p. 7. The passage is quoted on p. 33. 
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In dissenting from my statement that “the most ambitious and 
spectacular activity of the Shelley Society was the performance 
of The Cenci” Professor Peck states that from 2300 to 2400 persons 
witnessed this performance but more than 3000 heard the public 
rendition of Hellas and adds that an orchestra and choir of 120 
performers participated in the Hellas performance. My original 
assertion was based rather upon the general importance attached 
to the performance by the Shelley Society both in the preparation 
and the subsequent discussion, by the amount of attention given 
the performance by the press, which was certainly greater than that 
accorded Hellas, and by the distinguished nature of the audience. 
The Cenci performance likewise was ambitious in that it was an 
effort to settle a disputed point, namely, the acting qualities of the 
play, whereas the Hellas performance was apparently of interest 
principally from a musical point of view, which had no such close 
relation to Shelley’s reputation as poet or dramatist. These con- 
siderations are untouched by the figures cited by Professor Peck 
and leave me still of the opinion that my original statement does 
not need modification. The criterion of figures as applied to such 
a statement seems to me inconclusive, even if the figures available 
were reliable. This, however, is not the case, and Professor Peck’s 
own figures are slightly misleading. The Shelley Society? in 1888 
_gives the number as 2300 and on page 51 of the same volume as 
over 2400. Dr. E. S. Bates (Shelley’s The Cenci, page 27) gives 
it as 2500. G. E. Woodberry * gives it as 2400. The anonymous 
author of Shelley’s Beatrice Cenci and her First Interpreter in 
1886, immediately after the performance, gives it as 3000. Pro- 
fessor Peck chooses the lowest figures cited for the Cenci and states 
that “more than 3000” heard Hellas, without citing his authority, 
but the actual words of the Shelley Society in its first annual 
report * are “some 3000 people.” ‘Thus the numerical difference, 
a trivial criterion from the first, becomes the difference between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. | 

In his next exception Professor Peck says “ Professor White 
may have other authority than he cites for the statement that Miss 
Genevieve Ward ‘had even attempted to organize a private pro- 


* Shelley Society Papers, appendix p. 9. 
* Belles Lettres edition of The Cenci, introd. xxxIv. 
* Shelley Society Papers, p. 1, 10. 
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duction’ prior to the revival by the Shelley Society of The Cenct. 
The Shelley Society Notebook, which he names as his authority, 
says only ‘a private performance to carry out the notion was 
seriously discussed a very few years ago.’” The passage I cited 
does not say this only. Professor Peck has quoted only half a 
sentence. The full sentence, in its context is from the Daily Tele- 
graph of May 8, 1886° and runs as follows: “ Every actor or 
manager of note has, at one time or other, dreamed of the possi- 
bility of The Cenci. (Macready hesitated and rejected the idea, 
and so did Samuel Phelps. Miss Genevieve Ward had long a 
desire to. appear as Beatrice Cenci and a private performance to 
carry out the notion was seriously discussed a very few years ago.” 
In a context discussing projects for staging The Cenci, it is plain 
to me that this sentence means that an effort to bring about a 
performance of The Cenci was made either by Genevieve Ward 
or her friends—for the purposes of my paper, it makes no dif- 
ference which. On this point also, I therefore see no reason for 
changing my original statement. 

Professor Peck also thinks I go too far in saying that “ the Shel- 
ley Society was founded with the avowed primary purpose of pro- 
ducing The Cenci.” After quoting the secretary of the society 
to the effect that the production was “one of the primary objects,” 
Professor Peck says: “The production of The Cenci might have 
been one of the primary objects of the Society’s founders. It was 
certainly not the sole purpose of the organization.” Here we ap- 
pear to have a misunderstanding as to the meaning of words. 
Primary and sole are not synonymous. My article did not try 
to show that the production was the sole object of the Shelley 
Society. I quite agree with Professor Peck when he quotes the 
original prospectus to show that there were other purposes. Indeed, 
in the very article in question I refer to the Society ® as “an or- 
ganized body for promoting the understanding and appreciation 
of the poet.” Following this statement I instanced a number of 
the Society’s productions in an effort to show the Society’s general 
usefulness to the poet’s reputation. It is perfectly plain that this 
is inconsistent with any idea on my part that the Cenci production 
was the sole purpose of the Society. Professor Peck’s citation of 


5 Quoted in the Shelley Society Notebook, p. 55. 
*Pp. 414. 
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several additional publications of the Society must therefore be 
considered in the light of added details rather than as a criticism 
of the accuracy of my statement. ‘Touching the word primary, it 
is a question for casuists and grammarians as to how many primary 
purposes any organization may be allowed. The secretary of the 
Society admits that the production of the Cenci was one primary 
purpose; Professor Peck and I both agree with the Secretary that 
there were other purposes. Waiving the strict meaning of the 
word primary, I think Professor Peck will probably agree with me 
that the Cenci performance is the one item most largely featured 
in the Notebook and in the press, that it was the principal basis 
of whatever interest the general public took in the Society, and 
that, as the Secretary himself stated in explaining the decline in 
membership, a large part of the members had joined simply on 
account of the Cenci performance and dropped out thereafter.’ 
In this point also I cannot agree that the statement to which 
Professor Peck takes exception is misleading. 

In claiming that I overstate in saying that Lady Shelley’s Shel- 
ley Memorials, Forman’s edition of Shelley, and Dowden’s bio- 
graphy of Shelley have strong affiliations with the Shelley Society, 
Professor Peck has offered a correction that must be accepted. In 
the cases of Lady Shelley and Mr. Forman I myself made the 
statement that their books appeared before the formation of the 
Society. The authors did become rather prominent members of 
the Society, as Professor Peck admits, and were associated with 
the group of Shelley’s admirers responsible for the numerous books 
and articles on Shelley with which my article was concerned, but 
Professor Peck’s correction is valid in that my statement should 
apply to the authors and not to the books themselves. On the 
matter of Dowden’s biography, I have been unable, like Professor 
Peck, to show that Dowden was a member of the Society. That 
he was associated with some of its members is true, as is shown 
by the statement on page 10 of the Society’s first annual report, 
that a “large amount of important material” was placed at his 
disposal by the members of the Shelley family and by “some mem-- 
bers of this Society.” His book was reviewed in the Athenaeum 
of Dec. 11, 1886, “by a prominent member of the Society,” the 


7 Shelley Society: Special Report and Appeal, 1888-9. 
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review being reprinted in the Notebook,® and a list of twenty-eight 
reviews and notices of the book is printed on page 155. He was 
also the author of one of the Sciety’s publications, the Review of 
Hogg’s Memoirs of Prince Alexy Haimatoff. In this connection 
I may add to the books listed in both my own and Professor Peck’s 
articles the Life of Shelley by William Sharp in the Great Writers 
series, noted in the second Annual Report® as by a member of the 
Society. 

I have no data as to the precise time at which the Shelley Society 
absolutely ceased to exist, and my phrase “shortly after the pro- 
duction of the play” may therefore be not sufficiently definite. 
It appears, however, that the last paper delivered in the Society 
and subsequently published was delivered in 1888 (though the vol- 
ume appeared in 1891) and that the Notebook was apparently not 
published after 1888, which seems to argue that whatever existence 
the Society had after that time was insignificant in comparison 
to its early years. By 1889 nearly all of the twenty publications 
referred to by Professor Peck had appeared, and a shrinkage of 
membership after the Cenci performance is admitted. On this last 
point, however, the publications of the Society available in Ameri- 
can libraries may be misleading. I have attempted to communicate 


with the former secretary of the Society on the subject, but with- 
out success. My original paper, however, was read by Mrs. Forman 
and was printed with her permission. As she offered several cor- 
rections on points of detail, I think it unlikely that any seriously 
misleading statement regarding the Society of which she was such 
an active member would have escaped her notice. 


Trinity College. NewMan I. WHITE. 





THE FIRST DRAFT OF SWINBURNE’S HERTHA 


Among the files of letters from Mr. Thomas J. Wise of London 
to the late John H. Wrenn of Chicago, preserved in the Wrenn 
Library of the University of Texas, there is one dated February 
28, 1910, which contains the exultant news of the purchase of 


‘a manuscript of more than usual importance. It is a First Draft 
of a portion of Swinburne’s greatest poem, “ Hertha.” This manu- 


® Pp. 169-178. °P, 27, 
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script .... is simply a maze of alterations and corrections. 
“Hertha,” printed in “Songs Before Sunrise” is Swinburne’s 
profession of faith, and has been acclaimed as “ one of the greatest 
poems of the Nineteenth Century” .... I have the final manu- 
script that went to the printer, so this draft shall be yours.’ 


In an earlier letter, in speaking of the agreement which he had 
made with Mr. Waits-Dunton that he be given the refusal of all 
Swinburne manuscripts, ‘Mr. Wise states that it is his habit to make 
note of “every particle of manuscript for the purpose—firstly— 
of my Swinburne bibliography and—secondly—for the purpose of 
future use upon the text of the poems.” Yet in his Bibliography 
of the Writings in Prose and Verse of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, 1919,* he makes no mention of this early draft, noting only 
his own manuscript. 


“The manuscript of Hertha (which is in my own possession) 
extends to six pages written upon five pages of white foolscap paper, 
one of the sheets having both of its sides occupied by the manu- 
script.” 

The Wrenn manuscript of this “ most original and powerful of 
all Swinburne’s lyrical writings,” consists of but eleven stanzas, 
all of which are included without change in the expanded poem 


as published in 1871: 


Hast thou known how I fashioned thee, 
Child, underground? 
Fire that impassioned thee, 
Iron that bound, 
Dim changes of water, what thing of all 
these hast thou known of or found? 


Canst thou say in thine heart, 
Hast thou seen with thine eyes, 
With what cunning of art 
Thou wast made in what wise, 
By what force of what stuff thou wast shapen, 
and shewn on my breast to the skies? 


Who hath given, who hath sold it thee, 
Knowledge of me? 
Hath the wilderness told it thee? 
Hast thou learnt of the sea? 
Hast thou communed in spirit with night? 
have the stars taken counsel with thee? 


2Vol. 1, p. 212. 
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Have I set such a star 
To show light on thy brow, 
That thou sawest from afar 
What I show to thee now? 
Have ye spoken as brethren together, the sun 
and the mountains and thou? 


What is here, dost thou know it? 
What was, hast thou known? 
Prophet nor poet 
Nor tripod nor throne 
Nor spirit nor flesh can make answer, but only 
thy mother alone. 


Mother, not maker, 
Born, and not made; 
Tho’ her children forsake her, 
Allured or afraid, 
Praying prayers to the God of their fashion, she 
stirs not for all they have prayed. 


First life on my sources 
First drifted and swam; 
Out of me are the forces 
That save him or damn 
Out of me man and woman, and wild-beast 
and bird; before God was, I am. 


Beside or above me 
Nought is there to go; 
Love or unlove me, 
Unknow me or know, 
I am that which unloves me and loves; I am 
smitten, and I am the blow. 


The mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss, 
The mouth that is kissed 
And the touch of the kiss 
The search, and the sought, and the seeker, the 
soul and the body that is. 


I am that thing which blesses 
My spirit elate; 
That which caresses 
With hands uncreate 
My limbs unbegotten, that measure the length 
of the measure of fate. 
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But what thing dost thou now, 
Looking Godward, to cry 
I am I, thou art thou, 
I am low, thou art high? 
I am thou, whom thou seekest to find him; find 
thou but thyself, thou art I. 


The manuscript, in Swinburne’s own writing, covers both sides 
of one sheet of white foolscap paper without watermark, and has no 
title, date, or signature. The handwriting itself is less cramped 
and more legible than that of any of the other early poems that I 
have examined, but the lines and stanzas are badly crowded together, 
and much scratching and interlining make it the hardest to de- 
cipher of all the Swinburne manuscripts in the Wrenn collection. 

The first stanza is perfectly clean, evidently polished in the poet’s 
mind before being written down, the second and third were com- 
posed in part on paper, as is shown by many changes and false 
beginnings of lines. Stanza 4 is so crowded in between 3 and 5 
that it seems to have been composed after these two. It was started 


Hast thou opened my womb 
With thy— 


This was crossed out, and to the right was written 
Have I set such a star 
To show light on thy brow? 
Here comes a halt with two rejected lines 


(1) Hast thou found me from far 
(2) That the things that now are 


before 
What thou sawest from afar 


was written. Crowded still farther to the right is the rejected 


couplet ? 
In... ages afar 
Wast thou blinder than now? 


which was evidently balanced against the accepted couplet 


That thou seest from afar 
What I show to thee now? 


Stanzas 5 and 6 came without a halt or even the change of a word. 
*In this quotation I have indicated by runners the presence of words 


I am not able to decipher. Elsewhere in quotations I have silently sub- 
stituted and for the ampersand. 
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With the turning of the page a nervous frenzy seems to have 
seized the poet. The writing is upside down with that of the 
other page, the lines are slanting, the stanzas are irregularly placed 
on the page and badly crowded together; the writing becomes 
more and more hurried and nervous; and the scratching and inter- 
lining more and more frequent until the page ends with the last 
two stanzas in a tangle and jumble impossible to indicate except 
by photograph. Yet by close study it is possible to follow the 
lines and words as written and rejected, and to feel the nervous 
tension of the writer. And by picking out the unscratched words 
and phrases, sometimes separated by several lines of scratches, we 
have the perfect stanzas, fully polished, final. 


FANNIE E. RATCHFORD. 
Wrenn Library, University of Tewas. 





BALZAC’S RATE OF PRODUCTION 


A rather inflated estimate of the rapidity with which Balzac 
composed seems to have been quite generally enjoyed both by 


Balzaciens and by casual students. The question of arriving at an 
exact estimate of his rate of production is obviously a mathematical 
one; and a five year period should serve as a fair basis for esti- 
mating the average monthly volume. However, another question 
immediately presents itseli—Which five years? I have settled 
upon the period 1831-1835 mainly because it encloses the transi- 
tion period in his works. 

By separating the production of this period into two classes, 
minor works or the articles written for various periodicals, and 
major works; and by presenting in two parallel columns the figures 
of their respective volumes, it is made possible to note the relation 
of the decrease in one to the increase in the other. This is merely 
a graphical manner of showing Balzac’s interest in one type of 
work giving way to his interest in the type which developed into 
the Comédie humaine. A separate consideration of the minor 
works provides also a basis for judging their comparative impor- 
tance by noting the percentage of the minor material which was 
later incorporated into major works. 
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It was in 1830 that Balzac began his hack work for the maga- 
zines, although he had complained as early as November of 1829 
because he had only six hours of the night to give to the writing 
of the Scénes de la vie privée. His last article in the Silhouette 
appeared Jan. 2nd, 1831, in the last issue of that periodical. He 
continued writing for the Caricature until Jan. 3rd, 1833, missing 
hardly an issue. In this publication, aside from his series of 
Etudes critiques (Nov. 3, 1831 to Jan. 3, 1833), his articles num- 
ber sixty-five, the last appearing Apr. 26th, 1832; the worst, Terme 
d’avril, having appeared a week previous. None of them were ever 
used again; and no part of them, unless it be the character of the 
épicier, for whom Balzac seemed to have a particular penchant. 
Most of these articles were plain comment or satire, and none 
worth while as literature. In January of 1831 appeared his first 
article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the third and last appearing 
Feb. 15th, 1832. All three were later incorporated into major 
works. The first article for the Revue de Paris appeared in Febru- 
ary, 1831; the eleventh and last, Nov. 1st, 1834. Only one of the 
stories was ever used again. In the Renovateur were published, 
in 1832, three articles of a political character, comparable to his 
political platform (Enquéte sur la politique des deux ministéres) 
of 1831. None of this material entered into his later works. He 
published also, in the Artiste, one story in 1831 and one in 1832, 
one in Europe Littéraire in 1833, and one in the Napoléon. Of 
this last mentioned material, forty pages was the amount used 
again. The total amount of material published in periodicals 
during these five years was 844 pages. Of this material, 141 pages 
were later incorporated into major works; or, the percentage of 
minor material used again was 5.985. By 1833, when the editor 
Amédée Pichot had almost to implore Balzac to write for the 
Revue, he complied only on condition that he be allowed to write 
what he pleased, or philosophie.- The Lettre aux écrivains frangais, 
published in the Revue de Paris of Nov. 1st, 1834, may be con- 
sidered as his last contribution to periodicals. 

Concerning the major works of this period, their diversity of 
character allows one easily to classify them under various heads, 
which I shall do in order to show their connection with the period 
preceding 1830, or their lack of connection with it, as the case 
may be. First, however, I wish to call attention to the fact that 
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Balzac’s tendency toward the writing of physiologies and théories, 
so noticeable before 1830, has remarkably diminished. The 
Physiologie des positions, -de lVadjoint, and -du cigare are such 
only in title, and total only seven pages. The Théorie de la 
démarche, although forty-four pages in length, is merely an elon- 
gated statement that the author has conceived such a théorie, and 
its exact relation to character is never elucidated. And all four of 
these products of the dying tendency remarked above were written 
as minor material primarily. The Voyage de Paris a Java, although 
extremely entertaining and amusing reading, seems a casual pro- 
duct and difficult to classify with any other material of this period. 
The Contes drolatiques (first and second ten) present two hundred 
and forty-four pages of the author’s Rabelaisian facade, by no 
means unknown to his readers before 1830. Anne Radcliffe, whose 
student he was as early as 1822, has not been forgotten. There are 
forty-three pages of Melmoth réconcilié. and two hundred and 
forty-four of the Histoire des Treize, whose preface begins with 
her in mind. The remaining material of this period is comprised 
in the eleven works of it best known to readers of Balzac, or those 
most properly a part of the Comédie humaine. The germ of the 
Comédie appeared first in 1824 in the last of the oeuvres de jeunesse, 
Argow le pirate, in which three characters were carried over from 
a previous work, the Vicaire des Ardennes of 1822. The first sug- 
gestion of the Scénes was La jeune fille, which was begun in 1828, 
appeared in 1830, and became a part of La Femme de trente ans 
in 1844, The earliest completed Scéne, La Paix du ménage, was 
written in July of 1830; and may be considered as the work in 
which Balzac definitely settled on his type of novel. But it was 
only in 1833 that he announced the Comédie humaine. Conse- 
quently, a comparison of the figures given in the appended table 
not only allows one to trace the transition of Balzac’s interest 
from his minor to his major endeavor, but also supplies information 
which considerably antedates and serves to predict his own an- 
nouncement of 1833. 

While considering the rate of production in the case of the 
actually published material, one should give, in an incidental man- 
ner at least, some attention to the fact that Balzac wrote much 
more than he actually published. For example, during 1832 and 
1833 he often mentioned La Bataille (d’Austerlitz). This never 
appeared ; yet he must have done some, if not a great deal, of work 
on it. Likewise with many others such as the following: 
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1832 May, An article (title unmentioned). 
June 10, Causeries du soir. 
Aug. 22, Le Maudit (Perhaps L’Enfant maudit?) 
Sept. 1, Les Amours d’une laide. 
Le Marquis de Carabas. 
1833 Mar., An article sur le salon. 
May 26, Le Privilége (roman historique). 
1835 Oct., Richard Coeur-d’éponge. 

To consider the speed of composition in the case of a single 
work about which we possess all the necessary information, we may 
examine that of the Médecin de campagne. On Sept. 15th, 1832, 
Balzac stated that it had not yet been started.t. On Sept. 23rd he 
wrote that he had finished it in. three days. and three nights.2— 
two hundred pages in-18 (which is the page referred to in the 
appended table). His later letters, however, make it clear that 
the work was hardly “ finished” by September 23rd. In the 
following March he wrote, “It costs me ten times the work of 
Lambert.”,® and on May 26th stated for the second time that it 
had been finished.* The statement of May 26th was more exactly 
the truth than was that of Sept. 23rd. We have, then, the extreme 
limits of Sept. 15th, 1832 and May 26th, 1833, or eight: months 
as the actual length of the period during which he composed and 
prepared this work. And Balzac himself verified the fact that it 
took eight months for completion.’ The final rate of production 
is thus left at twenty-five pages per month for that particular 
work, but, of course, not his whole time had been devoted to it 
alone. La Grenadiére, he wrote, was done in a single night,*® 
twenty-four pages. He told his sister that it was physically im- 
possible to write more than twenty pages (in-18) per day” and 
“... quelque jour vous verrez qu'il a fallu bien des heures pour 
avoir pensé et écrit tant de choses.” * However, after having cal- 
culated his average rate of production and finding it to have been 
less than two pages per day, we can understand that all this 
conflicting mass of statements is merely an indication of the agony 
of composition which Balzac underwent before bringing a work to 


1(Euvres Completes de H. de Balzac; édition définitive, Calmann Lévy, 
Paris, 1876, xxrv, 148. salem, Yost a 

2 Tbid., p. 146. * Tbid., p. 163. 

*Tbid., p. 170. " Ibid., pp.-119, 146. 

‘Ibid., p. 172. 8 Tbid., p. 129. 

* Ibid., p. 178. ee ae 
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its final form. “Jl n’y a pas de phrase, d’idée, qui n’ait été vue, 
revue, lue, relue, corrigée; c’est effrayant.”,® he said of the Médecin 
de campagne in the sixth month after the date when he had stated 
that it had been “ finished in three days and three nights.” 

For the following tabulation I have “ counted ” all the published 
work for the five year period, using a uniform page unit. 


I. Minor works 1831-1835 inclusive. 


Total number, articles and stories 94. Number pages... .844. 
Total number used again 5. Number pages... .141. 


II. Minor and major production compared. 


1831 1832 1833 1834 1835 
Min. Maj. Min. Maj. Min. Maj. Min. Maj. Min. Maj. 
1015 .. 50 10 «+13 ne <~ 
34.5 16 102 ee es ee as 
ee re wa ee 
14.5 33 9.5 163 
May 62 37 40 
16 me <6 - 
35 = 7 65 
Aug. 13 
Sept. 4 
Oct. 8.5 


63 es << « TE ce, an ee 
Dec. 17 ae , cane —< «<- «#6 ¢¢ 2 8 222 


Tot. 387.5 341 362.5 278 57 875 29 537 8 673 


Grand total, Minor. .844; Major..2704; Minor and Major. .3548. To 
this could be added about 116 pages of La Femme de trente ans, published 
in 1842. 

III. Average number pages per month. 
Minor. Major. Combined. 
1831 31.4 28.5 59.9 
1832 30.2 23.166 53.366 
1833 4.75 72.91 77.66 
1834 2.5 44.75 47.25 
1835 .666 18.5 19.166 


IV. Average production, minor and major combined, 1831-1835. 
59.133 pages. 


Newton S. Bement. 
The University of Michigan. 








AN UNPUBLISHED VERSION OF THE HISTORIA DE 
ABINDARRAEZ Y JARIFA 


Menéndez y Pelayo in his Origenes de la Novela * lists the differ- 
ent versions of the Moorish tale, Historia de Abindarrdez y Jarifa, 
but fails to mention a manuscript version of the story cited by 
Gallardo in his Ensayo de una Biblioteca espaiola de libros raros 
y curiosos.2. This manuscript, a copy of which follows, is in the 
Biblioteca Nacional (Ms. 1752) at Madrid. The handwriting is 
of the eighteenth century. The present version unfortunately 
does not help in solving the problem of authorship and date of 
composition of the original story. It contains the main elements 
of the story in their proper sequence, but is too brief for detailed 
comparison with other versions. The fact that Ronda, and not 
Antequera, is the frontier town is an anachronism, for Rodrigo de 
Narvaez, the Spanish cavalier, was doubtless not living in 1485, 
when the Christians captured the city permanently. Might the 
present version not be an anécdota ejemplar of the sort used by 
the preachers of the period ? 


Hist# Del moro y Naruaez alcayde de Ronda 


En el tiempo que Ronda siendo ya de Xpianos y frontera contra 
el Reyno de granada abia en ella un caballero de aquella ciudad 
que se llamaua Naruaez. este como era la costumbre hazia entradas 
en tierra de moros algunas veces, otras embiaba gente suya que 
las hiziese. el mismo estilo tenian los moros en todas aquellas 
fronteras. acaescio una vez que Narvaez embio ciertos cauallos a 
correr los quales partiendo de la tierra de granada y yendo por su 
camino no allaron otra presa sino fue un moro el qual venia de la 
manera que aqui se dira y por ser de noche no pudo escaparse 
porque sin pensar dio en los caballos de Naruaez y ellos tambien 
en el y viendo que no abia otra cosa en que ganar y abisados del 
moro que toda la campafia estaba limpia otro dia de mafiana se 
volvieron a Ronda y presentaron el moro a Narvaez. el moro era 
mancebo de hasta veynte y dos o veynte y tres afios caballero y 
muy gentil hombre. traya una marlota de seda morada muy bien 
guarnecida a su modo una toca corta muy fina sobre un bonete de 
grana en un cauallo muy excelente y una langa y una adarga 
labrada como suelen ser las de moros principales Narvaez le pre- 


1 Madrid, 1905, 1, ecclxxvi-ccelxxix. 
* Madrid, 1866, 11, apéndice, p. 3. 
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gunto quien era y el dixo que era hijo de un alcaide de gierto 


castillo conogido entre Xpianos por ser hombre de guerra pre- 
guntandole donde iba no respondio palabra por que lloraba tanto 
que las lagrimas le cerraban la abla. Naruaez le dixo maravillo 
me de ti siendo cauallero y hijo de un alcaide tan valiente y 
sabiendo questos son casos de guerra estes tan flaco y llores como 
mujer pareciendo en tu disposicion buen soldado y buen cauallero. 
a esto respondio el moro no lloro por verme en prision que ya yo 
se que es ser captivo ni estas lagrimas son por la perdida de mi 
libertad sino por otra muy mayor y que me duele mas que verme 
en la fortuna que me veo. oydas estas palabras Narvaez le rogo 
mucho que le dixese la causa de su llanto el moro le dixo. Sabete 
que a muchos dias que yo soy servidor y enamorado de una hija 
del aleayde de un tal castillo y hela servido con mucha lealtad y 


muchas vezes e peleado por su seruicio contra vosotros los Xpianos 
y ella agora biendo la obligagion que me tenia era contenta de 
casarse conmigo y abiame embiado a llamar para que la sacase y 
venirse en mi compania a mi casa dexando la de su padre por amor 
de mi y yendo yo con este contentamiento esperando alcancar cosa 
tan deseada quiso mi mala fortuna que me tomasen captiuo tus 
cauallos y perdisse mi libertad y todo el bien y buena uentura que 
pensaba tener. Si esto te parece que no merece lagrimas yo no se 
con que mostrar la miseria en que estoy. fue tanta la piedad que 
Narvaez tubo que le dixo tu eres cauallero y si como cauallero me 
prometes de voluer a mi prision yo te dare ligengia sobre tu fee el 
moro lo agepto y dandole palabra se partio y aquella noche llego 
al castillo donde estaba su dama donde tubo muy buena fama de 
hazelle saber questaba alli y ella se dio tan buena maiia que le dio 
ora y lugar donde la pudo allar a solas. mas todo el racionamiento 
del moro fueron lagrimas sin podella ablar palabra y marabillada 
la mora desto le dixo como es esto agora que tienes lo que deseas 
pues me tienes en tu poder para lleuarme muestras tanta tristeza. 
El moro le respondio sabete que viniédo a verte yo fui captiuo de 
los cauallos de Ronda y me lleuaron a Narvaez el qual como 
cauallero sabiendo mi mala fortuna me hubo lastima y sobre mi 
fe me dio ligengia que te viniese a ver y assi yo vengo a verte no 
como libre sino como esclavo y pues yo no tengo libertad no plega 
a dios que queriendote yo tanto te lleue adonde pierdas la tuya yo 
me volvere porque e dado mi fe procurare rescatarme y volvere 
por ti. La mora le respondio antes de agora me as mostrado lo 
que me quieres y agora me lo muestras mejor pues tienes tanto 
respeto a mi libertad. mas pues eres ta buen cauallero que miras 
lo que a mi me debes y lo que debes a tu fe no plega a dios que 
yo este en compania de nadie sino fuese la tuya y aunque no quieras 
me e de ir contigo y si fueres esclauo sere esclaua y si dios te diere 
libertad a mi me la dara tanbien aqui tengo este cofre con dinero 
y joyas tomame a las ancas de tu caballo que yo soy muy contenta 
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de ser compaiiera de tu fortuna dicho esto se salio con el y el la 
tomo a las ancas del cauallo y otro dia llegaron a Ronda donde se 
presentaron delante de Naruaez el qual los recgibio muy bien y les 
hizo mucha fiesta dandoles algunas cosas y alabando el amor de la 
mora y la palabra y verdad del moro otro dia les dio ligengia que 
se fuesen libres a su tierra y los mando acdpafar hasta ponello en 
saluo. 
GrorGE IRVING DALE. 
Washington University. 





SAVIOLO AND HIS PRACTISE 


Unacknowledged sources for Elizabethan books are too common 
discoveries to create surprise, but interest continues and amusement 
perhaps grows as the list lengthens. I have another item to add 
to Miss Scott’s list of translations from the Italian, which I have 
not seen noted before. Vincentio Saviolo’s lively and urbane dis- 
cussion of the laws of duelling in his Practise, published in 1595, 
first appeared in Italian in 1558, the work of the scholar and gentle- 
man Muzio. 

There is no mistaking the relationship. Saviolo borrows the 
whole of Honor and Honorable Quarrels, the second part of his 
Practise, from Muzio’s Il Duello, translating in large part literally, 
sometimes omitting, but adding nothing except a chapter deploring 
the fashion of secret combat, and at the end accounts of four famous 
quarrels and an unrelated discussion of the nobility of women. 
Nowhere does he give any hint that the work is not his own. 

Fixing Saviolo’s indebtedness settles another little problem in 
authorship, of which few scholars seem to have been aware. 

On December 13, 1589, Richard Jones obtained license to pub- 
lish a book by Vincentio Saviolo, called The Book of Honour. No 
copy is extant, says Sir Sidney Lee, and as the event shows none 
was ever printed. In 1590 Richard Jones published The Book of 
Honor and Arms, anonymously except that in the dedication to 
Sir Christopher Hatton he says: 


“ But for that your Lordship hath been as well an actor in arms, 
as a knower of what is due to honor, I omit to say more, either 
of the one or the other, beseeching your good Lordship to pardon 
my boldness, and take in acceptable wise the entent of the author, 
who both by election and obligation acknowledgeth himself yours. 
Your Lordship’s ever to command. Richard Jones.” 

3 
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A note inserted between chapters 11 and 12 of the fourth book 
also leads to the assumption that Jones himself is the author. 


“My meaning was here to have inserted all the speeches, em- 
blems, devises, posies, and other compliments, used in all challenges 
and other public exercises of arms since her Majesty’s reign; but 
for want of observation, or rather lack of some sufficient man to 
have set them presently down, those things cannot be recovered. 
Henceforth that defect is like to be supplied by the dextrous hand 
of Master W. Seager, (now called Somerset), one of her Majesty’s 
Heralds, a gentleman both learned and languaged, and therewith 
also by his own hand able to express in demonstration, with great 
art and excellency Whose mind is wholly bent to her Majesty’s 
service, and the honor of her court.” 


The part of this book which deals with honor is an abridge- 
ment of Saviolo’s Honor and Honorable Quarrels. 

Relations were further complicated by the publication in 1602 
of William Segar’s Honor Military and Cwil, some chapters of 
which follow Honor and Arms verbatim, although he says in his 
dedication to Queen Elizabeth, 


“T have according to my poore talent endeavored, in discharge 
of my duty, for the place of service which I hold under your Maj- 


esty, by your most gracious favor, to frame these discourses con- 
cerning arms, honor and the princely magnificence of your Maj- 
esty’s court, a subject proper to armorists, and men of my profes- 
sion, not handled heretofore in our English by them, or any other 
to my knowledge.” 


Little attention has been paid to these resemblances between 
Segar’s Honor Military and Cwil, Honor and Arms, which appeared 
in 1590, supposedly the work of Richard Jones the printer, and 
Saviolo’s Practise, which appeared five years later. Sir Egerton 
Brydges credits Jones with Honor and Arms in Censura Literaria. 
John Anstis in his Register of the Garter, (1724) ascribes it to 
Segar without comment. His authority and Segar’s own claim for 
originality in Honor Military and Civil, as well as the appropriate- 
ness of the subject to Segar convinces Thomas Moule (Bibliotheca 
Heraldica) that Segar wrote it, and he remarks on the use Shake- 
speare must have made of it in As You Like It. He merely calls 
attention under notice of Saviolo’s book to the resemblance between 
Honor and Arms and Saviolo’s Practise. In the Dictionary of 
National Biography Thompson Cooper lists Honor and Arms among 
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Segar’s works and records the likeness between it and Honor Mili- 
tary and Civil. Sir Sidney Lee in the article on Saviolo makes 
no mention of the resemblance to the earlier work, and thinks 
Shakespeare must have been familiar with Saviolo from certain 
passages in As You Like It. I have not been able to explore the 
periodicals for further comment. 

The facts indicate that for some reason Jones did not publish 
Saviolo’s first book, licensed in 1589, but a year later put out a 
condensed version of it as his own work with addition of material 
on the orders of knighthood picked up from historians and anti- 
quarians; very likely Segar himself helped, since they seem to have 
been well acquainted, or perhaps Jones paid him the same com- 
pliment that he gave Saviolo. At any rate later Segar borrows 
from Jones’s book verbatim the matter on duels, and takes over 
bodily the part on knighthood with a few additions and changes 
of order. It is difficult to understand why he should not have 
acknowledged this fact. He may have furnished the notes on the 
knightly orders and borrowed them back again with interest; and 
so far as originality was concerned, he may have felt his claim 
honest enough, since only thirty-seven of his hundred forty-nine 
chapters had appeared in print before. 


The one point that is clear is that Vincentio Saviolo, Richard 
Jones, and William Segar all were indebted wittingly or unwit- 
tingly to Muzio. Shakespeare probably did not get Touchstone’s 
catalogue of lies from the Italian, but whether he took it from 
Saviolo or Jones, Sir Sidney Lee cannot be sure. 


RutH KELso. 
University of Illinois. 
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A History of French Literature, from the earliest Times to the 
Great War. By Wriu1aM A. Nitze and E. Preston Darean. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922. xi-+ 781 pp. 8vo. 


If it had been decided that another full, unbiassed history of 
French Literature was to be prepared in this country and a poll 
had been taken to decide what two American scholars were to under- 
take this long and arduous task, it is not improbable that the choice 
would have fallen upon Professors Nitze and Dargan. It was 
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known that both of them had special qualifications for this task. 
Their records as scholars had given particular proof of their com- 
petence. It was plain that they would canvass all available records 
and their wide acquaintance made it probable that they would call 
into consultation specialists in particular periods. American Ro- 
mance scholars, therefore, may congratulate themselves that Pro- 
fessors Nitze and Dargan have acted on their own accord as if 
anticipating such a call, that they have done all that was expected, 
and have now finished their labor of Hercules. It was in no sense, 
however, a cleaning of the Augean stables. They are not “new 
brooms” and they have swept away no traditions. Those of us 
who have seen Lanson’s work corrected and elaborated from edition 
to edition knew that so compendious a work, which they will expect 
to make “standard,” would involve not only years of preparation 
and writing but many revisions. Even as I correct the proof of 
this summary, the first of these revisions has issued from the press 
and, in this, much progress has been made in the elimination of slips 
and errors. Fortunately it is not necessary to introduce or to praise 
the authors, and since my own space has been limited and I should 
like to break many a lance, I shall omit compliments and generali- 
zations and proceed to a running synopsis and a consideration of 
details. 

The authors are in complete command of the results of modern 
scholarship. The views they advance are sane, carefully weighed, 
and aim to give the results of the work of all scholars rather than 
to stress any favorite theory. Where there are different and even 
contradictory theories, these are often stated, though we note that 
in many cases the names of the scholars who have propounded par- 
ticular theories are omitted. This general procedure is illustrated 
for instance in the attitude taken toward the Chanson de Roland. 
The full discussion of the epic is followed by a chapter on the 
lyric and the romance, where Professor Nitze seems to have taken 
as his principal guides Jeanroy, Birch-Hirschfeld, and Voretzsch.’ 


1 Recognizing the importance to American Romance scholarship of such 
a history, my colleagues of the Romance Journal Club at Princeton made 
it the subject of an evening’s discussion. I am indebted to them for many 
suggestions. 

? Professor Nitze’s use of sens as method of narrative treatment is too 
summary and not in accord with his own admirable study in Romania, 
XLIv, 14-22. 
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In dealing with the Matter of Britain, to the study of which the 
author has already contributed so much, he naturally stresses his 
own views, though many who cling to Foerster will feel that it is 
unfortunate not to mention his dissenting opinions. This is par- 
ticularly true in the discussion of Chrestien’s Ivain, where Pro- 
fessor Nitze (p. 42) holds that the heroine is “a fairy mistress.’ 
In the chapter on Allegory and Early Drama, a discussion on the 
origin of allegory would have been helpful, and many will feel that 
it is unfortunate to translate, as N. has here done, the Dangier of 
the Roman de la Rose by “ Danger.” Voretzsch is not mentioned 
in this connection, though he is closely followed, especially in 
his treatment of the Ecbasis Captivi and the origin of the beast 
epic.* 

In Chapter IV we have a diseussion of “ History, Didactic 
Literature and Storiology.” I confess that the noun “ storiology ” 
caused me to stumble on the threshold, but in general it may be 
safely said that the treatment is adequate. To devote one para- 
graph to historical writing in verse and five pages to the prose of 
this period is somewhat out of proportion, but the treatment of 
the fabliaux which follows is excellent, concise and objective, and 
Professor Nitze wisely refrains from discussing the difficult ques- 
tion of origins. There is an odd error on page 73, where the Vie de 
Saint Thomas Becket is attributed to Garnier de Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence. The article published by Walberg in 1915* and his 
edition of the Saint Thomas have, we think, proved without a 
doubt that we should now write Guernes instead of Garnier. On 
p. 84 we feel that the discussion of the fabliauz which is brought 
to a head in an analysis of Richeut would have been, from the 
literary standpoint, less likely to have been misunderstood, had 
Professor Nitze omitted the reference to Manon Lescaut. 

With “The Bourgeois Influence” we enter into the Middle 
Period and find an excellent introductory statement giving the 
general setting, the social, political, and linguistic milieuz. Many 
students will welcome the space here allotted to this era, ne- 
glected in previous manuals. Villon certainly deserves the pages 
accorded him and the discussion is excellent, but Antoine de la 
Salle and Jean Gerson would not have suffered had their space 


8 Cf. his Hinfiihrung, Zweite Auflage, 1913, p. 402 and Nitze-Dargan, p. 64. 
*Cf. Romania, x1iv, 409, n. 2. 
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been cut in half. The statement that the author of Patelin is 
“still unknown, though the play has been recently assigned to 
Guillaume Alexis” deserves correction, for Professor Cons has 
made this attribution on solid grounds, as the publication of his 
work will no doubt show. He has also proved that the play should 
be dated some five years earlier than 1469. 

With Part II we enter upon the Renaissance. In Book I, deal- 
ing with “Humanism and the Reformation,” we are given the 
general background of the Age of Francis I. Marot’s life and work 
are well presented, though there are probably some who will cavil 
at the statement that “his great virtuosity” is one of his most 
striking qualities. In spite of his use of old French forms and 
occasional tours de force, personally I should prefer a word that 
would connote, not artificiality, but naturalness and sincerity. Of 
the six pages devoted to Calvin, our only criticism would be that 
they deal too exclusively with biography and theology. A con- 
cluding chapter on “ Platonists and Neo-Platonists” leads us on 
to Book II, “ Literary Theories and the Return of the Bourgeois 
Ideal,” wherein the author has discussed with more sympathy and 
appreciation than is common, the work of Du Bellay, Ronsard, 
and their school. Though the theories and the work of the Pléiade 
are so well presented, it would perhaps have been in keeping with 
the character of the treatment here planned to have made it plain 
that the Pléiade School is not a result either of Platonism or 
Calvinism, the two influences which are treated in this section, 
but of the Revival of Learning, which has received no special 
treatment. This is followed by a discussion of the writers of the 
late 16th century, Amyot, Montaigne, and Brantéme. N. is en- 
tirely correct when he says that it would be a mistake to look in 
Montaigne’s writings for any consistent philosophy, though there 
is, to be sure, a more or less consistent attitude toward life. 

The discussion of “ Pre-Classicism” (Book III) and of 
“ Classicism ” (Book IV) carries us to the end of Professor Nitze’s 
section. The treatment here, as will be seen from the space 
accorded, is full, though as a result of the many synopses given, 
it tends to be closely packed. To compensate for this, however, 
it is well ordered, so that Classicism finally comes before us as 
the logical result of the social and intellectual changes that have 
preceded and the treatment of the great dramatists has been un- 
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usually well prepared for in a separate chapter devoted to the 
drama previous to Corneille. 

Book IV opens with a discussion of Louis XIV and the Classical 
Spirit, which gives us an excellent idea of the social background 
and is followed by detailed discussions of the great writers of the 
age. In the concluding chapter we have Boileau and Bossuet, be- 
tween whom the connection is perhaps not readily discernible. In 
his desire to escape the personal or idiosyncratic standpoint, even 
in a period where he has himself contributed no little, Professor 
Nitze has followed his sources rather closely. So, for instance, in 
his presentation of the lyric quality of the drama previous to 
Corneille, the general attitude and theory seem to be those of 
Lanson’s Esquisse d’une histoire de la tragédie frangaise.” Few 
American scholars are better qualified to speak of Corneille’s ideals, 
yet Professor Nitze’s praise of him is tempered by the usual, per- 
haps more than the usual, reservations. The résumé of Pascal’s 
work (p. 312) is a fine example of N.’s appreciative writing, but I 
should like to see deleted the suggestion that Pascal’s change of 
heart can be explained on a Freudian basis. Those who remember 
Boileau’s truculent affirmation that the word for “ass” is in Greek 
a “noble” word will be inclined to doubt whether he deserves the 
credit given him (p. 323) for a knowledge of that language. 

In the discussion of classical traits we are told that classicism 
is at once natural, artistic, and rational. This statement may 
lead to endless discussions and I doubt the wisdom of introducing 
the first adjective. Personally it seems to me that by the French 
classical writers a line is drawn between what the modern man 
understands by nature and by art. Nature to the classicists is 
that which includes the norm. It therefore includes human 
nature as well as, indeed rather than “wild nature,” and is 
appreciated for this fact. Reason is the faculty by which we 
discern and abstract the norms, particularly of human action. 
Nature becomes beautiful, “la belle nature,’ when apprehended 
by reason. To create the work of art the artist, therefore must 
apply raison to nature. To the romanticist nature connotes pri- 
marily wild nature and the word tends to exclude human nature. 


®New York, 1920. N. also follows the date given by Lanson in his 
Hist. de la litt. fr. for the death of Mme de Sévigné’s husband, though it 
is given differently by Monmerqué and in Lanson’s Ohoiw de Lettres du 
XVIIe siécle. 
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A later school, the Naturalists, will set up a distinction, if not an 
antithesis, between nature and art, and will prefer what they call 
nature. The French classicists, perhaps, were better advised in 
preferring art, though we may all admit that the relation between 
the two terms was to them not antithetical. I am also inclined 
to think that the identification of la raison on the same page with 
the “ pure reason” and especially of le bon sens with the “ prac- 
tical reason ” may be confusing. The two terms, pure reason and 
practical reason, have since Kant taken on so technical a philo- 
sophic meaning that I believe they will bewilder rather than help. 

One point in the presentation, the use of numerous synopses 
of works of art, causes me some doubt. A brief synopsis of a 
Racinian tragedy, for instance, it seems to me, is bound to be what 
the Frenchmen characterize as a betrayal of the author. It can 
at best give only the subject matter and not the artistic quality 
of the writer. A synopsis of Pradon’s Hippolyte therefore will 
not differ materially from one of Racine’s Phédre.- Yet if we are 
to consider them as literature there is a world of difference. One 
can safely assume that the ordinary student will not read in the 
original all of the most important works, and it may be wise to 
give him something that he can “ put his teeth into.” However 
teachers may differ on the value of these synopses, I feel that N. 
will in subsequent editions wish to revise some of them. 

As we have seen, Professor Nitze’s share of the work ends with 
the Classical Period. The line of demarcation between his and 
Professor Dargan’s chapters is very wisely taken as having been 
the Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns. The general procedure 
followed in the second half of the book is very much the same that 
we have already noted. Possibly it is a shade less well systema- 
tized on the one side, and more individualistic in treatment on 
the other. The same solid scholarship lies behind it, and of course 
it includes the results of recent research. Here and there we shall 
find that writers somewhat diverse are brought together under one 
rubric, and so for instance, in Chapter II we have that strayed 
sheep of Classicism, Fénelon, treated with La Bruyére, with whom 
he has some affinities, and with Saint-Simon, with whom he has 
none. In accordance with the general plan, Chapter III is de- 
voted to 18th Century history and society, but the history really 
occupies only two pages, while the rest of the discussion is given 
over to the social system and the salons. It was doubtless the 
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pressure for space that made it impossible to treat more at length 
the end of the Age of Louis XIV or to sketch the general dis- 
integration which was to set in. Although the various salons are 
in general admirably characterized, it would have helped to knit 
the two parts of the book more closely together had we had a 
comparison of Mme de Tencin’s “menagerie” with one of the 
salons of the Classical period, say Mme de Rambouillet’s or Mme 
de Sévigné’s household. When we step into Mme de Tencin’s 
salon we step into a new civilization as well. Her career may well 
be taken as a land-mark in the intellectualizing of French society, 
for she was not only as D. gallantly puts it, “ex-mistress of the 
regent and others”; as a déclassée from the 17th century stand- 
point she possessed yet other qualifications, as P.-M. Masson has 
abundantly shown.° She was also a run-away nun. As compared 
to Mme de Rambouillet’s therefore, Mme de Tencin’s salon is 
socially somewhat hugger-mugger and intellectually decidedly lib- 
eral. The age of authority is passed, or at least is rapidly passing. 

In Book II we have a discussion of the new philosophy in which 
Bayle and Fontenelle are treated. I suspect that Professor Dargan 
is not fond of Fontenelle, for I seem to scent reproof even in the 
notice of his death, where we are told that he died “in the odor 
of serenity.” “One cool squirt” of disapproval has been sprayed 
over the four and a half pages devoted to the long-lived popularizer. 

Voltaire, as is proper, has, all told, 22 illuminating pages de- 
voted to him. His “ chaos of clear ideas,” as Faguet has charac- 
terized his work, invites discussion, but the thing that I miss when 
I have read it all is the sense of Voltaire’s greatness. Possibly 
more might have been said of his work as critic, and mention 
might have been made of his ideals of bon godt and of nous autres 
honnétes gens (p. 417). D.’s attitude may be summed up in his 
phrase “In his rather dessicated soul, in his adroitness, wit, finish, 
and everyday wisdom, he typifies the age which he adorns and 
which he strove on the whole to ameliorate.” Under the rather 
harsh filing of such phrases, the sage of Ferny is “ polished off.” 
Voltaire is refined away. He fades into the light of common day. 
What I miss is the sense of Voltaire’s distinction, that distinction 
which led one of his contemporaries to say of him, “Il a plus que 
tout le monde l’esprit que tout le monde a.” 


*P.-M. Masson, Mme de Tencin, 1910, p. 21. 
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En revanche, Montesquieu comes off very well. Indeed, the ten 
pages on him constitute one of the best critical estimates of the 
author of L’Esprit des Lois that we have. The treatments of 
Diderot and Rousseau are fair and adequate, where so much is 
necessarily matter for controversy, though I feel the assertion that 
Rousseau wrote his famous Discours “ probably under the influence 
of Diderot” is hardly warranted. Of the remaining figures of 
the 18th century Buffon has been exceptionally well treated, while 
I am surprised to notice that one who himself has so fine a touch 
as Professor Dargan should have written down Marivaux. Though 
I agree with Professor Dargan that the drame bourgeois is of 
“little artistic significance,” I think its historic importance de- 
served more than the author’s closing sentence.’ 

After this excellent treatment of the 18th Century, I looked 
forward to Book V, “ Pre-Romanticism,” with high hope. I must 
admit I was disappointed and after D. has failed to do it, I begin 
to wonder whether it can be done. We begin with Rousseau and 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and pass on to Mme de Staél and 
Benjamin Constant. But somehow the nexus escapes us or at 
least it escapes me, and I feel that possibly here the treatment of 
the historical background has been unfortunately neglected. A 
single paragraph and that a more or less perfunctory one, is de- 
voted (p. 496) to the French Revolution, and almost nothing is 
said of its effects. This is one of the three periods in which the 
treatment of the historical background appears to me inadequate: 
the Hundred Years War, the second half of the 16th Century, and 
the French Revolution. 

Once the movement is under way, Professor Dargan’s treatment 
is not only adequate, it is often brilliant. Where all is good and 
much is excellent, the chapters on Chateaubriand,® de Vigny, 
Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, and Balzac stand out. Professor Dar- 
gan’s attitude here may be characterized as open-minded and 
appreciative. His fine artistic sense has not allowed itself to be 
deeply influenced by the charges a fond which have been delivered 


7™P, 433. In this chapter I note that the date of Gresset’s Le Méchant 
is still given as 1745, though a study by Professor Stuart has, I think, 
fixed it as two years later. Cf. M. L. N., xxvu, 43, n. 9. 

® The descriptions of nature in Atala are called both accurate and pictur- 
esque, but the truth is they were so picturesque that they ceased to be 


accurate. 
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against the Romantic artists, and while he sees the weakness of 
individual philosophies, he appreciates to the full the aesthetic 
quality of this work. He recognizes fully the importance of the 
contributions they made in liberating the drama, though he con- 
siders the later realistic theatre superior to the work of the 
generation of 1830. A further word might have been added on the 
importance of the service rendered in introducing new verse forms 
and opening the doors to an enrichment of vocabulary. But the 
difficulty of setting the Romantic Humpty-Dumpty together again 
seems to have nonplussed Professor Dargan as it has his pre- 
decessors. Unfortunately there is frequently an overlapping of 
one period into the succeeding era, and a particular author is 
sometimes projected forward ahead of the time with which we 
have been made familiar. Thus, for instance, Werther is not 
mentioned until page 522, when we have finished with the attitude 
which it is supposed to have caused and the works which it influ- 
enced, like René and Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe (page 511). 
The first mention of Sainte-Beuve’s Tableau de la Poésie frangaise 
au XVIe siécle occurs on page 635, although as a literary his- 
torical force the Tableau influenced the Romantic poets who have 
been discussed 100 pages earlier (page 534). So the discussion 
of Hugo’s entire dramatic career has been concluded before we are 
told of Dumas’ Henri III et sa Cour which was really the most 
important of the early Romantic drames. 

Maurice de Guérin certainly deserves honorable mention, and 
he is here, as unfortunately in Lanson, passed over in silence. 
But where I am grateful for so much, it would be ungracious to 
pick a quarrel for so little, and I shall confine myself to a few 
rectifications of detail. 

On page 530 we are told that Lamartine was elected Deputy 
in 1831, and we are given to understand that he had previously 
been defeated and that this date is a turning point in his career. 
The date itself is, to be sure, a turning point, but it is incorrect. 
Lamartine was made a candidate in 1830 but was defeated. He 
was not elected to the Chamber until 1833 and took his seat after 
his return from the famous Voyage en Orient, which really marks 
the close of one period in his life. 

In the discussion of Hugo (p. 535) we are told that “ marital 
responsibilities hastened his productivity and he brought out the 
first volume of Odes et Ballades, 1822.” The order of events is 
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here inverted. The title was not Odes et Ballades, but Odes et 
Poésies Diverses. It was as a result of the publication of this 
volume in June that in September a pension of a thousand francs 
was allotted to him by Louis XVIII which made possible the mar- 
riage which followed in October. (Cf. Dupuy, La Jeunesse des 
romantiques, Victor Hugo—Alfred de Vigny. Paris, 1905, pp. 47- 
59.) The drowning of his daughter is dated 1841 instead of 1843. 
The phrase il n’y a plus de jeunes gens (p. 558) is attributed to 
Gautier instead of Célestin Nanteuil.® In the discussion of Sten- 
dhal (p. 565) we are told that he took a “ creditable” part in the 
Napoleonic Campaigns. The adjective is debatable. 

In general it may be said that Professor Dargan gives us fewer 
synopses than does Professor Nitze. In some of them, however, 
he has been forced to sacrifice accuracy to brevity: So, for in- 
stance, we are told that in Le Rouge et Le Noir Julien “ slays his 
first mistress when she betrays him to his second” (p. 566). Julien 
does not slay Mme Renal. She recovers from the wound which he 
inflicted and the closing section of the novel deals with his changed 
attitude toward her, and she is with him at the time of his death. 
Likewise in Flaubert’s Bouvard et Pécuchet, the two heroes are 
not “two retired merchants,” they are two copyists. 

In discussing the drama of Alfred de Vigny, we are told (p. 562) 
“He was first inspired by the English actors to produce certain 
Shakespearian adaptations, (Othello, 1829; Shylock, never acted)”. 
Vigny’s first translation of Shakespeare was not Othello, or, as he 
called it, Le More de Venise, but Romeo and Juliet, which had 
been finished and accepted for presentation by the Théatre Frangais 
some time before May 1, 1829. In the discussion of George Sand 
(p. 574), D. divides her work into periods. The first period he 
characterizes as the “epoch of J’amour-passion in which the 
authoress expresses her violent reaction from her house of bondage 
and proclaims the rights of free love.” He gives this period as 
extending from 1832 to 1840. Under no possibility do I see how 
Mauprat could be included in this period of l’amour-passion. It 
is and should be taken as indicating the beginning of the second 
period, for instead of advocating, it attacks the idea of l’amour- 
passion, and its date is properly 1837, which must mark the close 
of the first period. The third period (c. 1848-60) is filled “by 


° Cf. Maxime Du Camp, Gautier (Grs. Ecrs. ed.), p. 43. 
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her love of outdoor nature and country-folk,” yet La Mare au 
Diable and other pastoral novels, which certainly belong in this 
period, have been shown by Karénine to have been begun or written 
as early as 1844.1° The date of Taine’s entry into the Ecole. Nor- 
male is given as 1845 which is three years too soon.** 


CHRISTIAN GAUSS. 
Princeton University. 





The Sonnets of John Milton. By Joun S. Smart, M.A., D. Litt., 
Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson and Co. Pp. x, 195. 


In this volume, consisting of a preface, an introduction, the 
text of the sonnets together with notes and valuable biographical 
matter, Dr. Smart has greatly increased our knowledge of Milton 
and his friends. It is a book that no student of the Sonnets can 
afford to do without. 

The introduction in the main is satisfactory. In it is traced 
the sonnet tradition in Italy, as well as Milton’s relations with his 
English and Italian predecessors. Evidence is given to show that 
M. was influenced by Della Casa and Tasso, rather than by the 
Petrarchan conventions. Dr. Smart’s remarks on the English form 
as practiced by Surrey and Shakspere (pp. 19f) should, however, 
be supplemented by statements in a valuable article that has re- 
cently appeared (O. F. Emerson, “ Shakespeare’s Sonneteering,” 
Studies in Philology, xx (1923), particularly pp. 118f.). Milton. 
Dr. Smart shows, was not slavish. His “position . . . is not due 
to any sudden breaking away from an outworn convention. It is 
due to his greatness as a poet, the wide compass of his powers, the 
extent of his reading, his many-sided character, and his interest 
in life, literature, society, politics and religion.” As a result, he 
was “free from the two marked failings of earlier English son- 
neteers—indiscriminate borrowing and self-repetition” (p. +42). 
One is pleased to find the author emphasizing the fact that the 
man Milton as revealed in his sonnets was not a “ gloomly recluse, 
without geniality and difficult of approach.” The poems, on the 


1° Cf. W. Karénine, George Sand, Sa Vie et ses cuvres, Paris, 1912, m1, 
637. 
“Cf. H. Taine, Sa Vie et sa correspondance, Paris, 1905, 1, 41. 
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other hand, show a person of “cheerful instincts, open and ac- 
cessible, courteous and humane” (p. 44). In short, the sonnets 
reveal “ his hours of social ease and kindness” as well as a “ variety 
of . . . ties and associations” (pp. 44f.). 

Unfortunately, the introduction is poorly documented. We, of 
course, had a right to expect an account of what was already known, 
with full references. Instead, we find unaccountable statements as 
well as some serious errors, the result of an amazing disregard of 
recent research. When Dr. Smart says, for example, that the 
sonnet “ first appeared in Italy in the twelfth century” (p. 3), he 
should have substantiated so important a statement by reference. 
Indeed, this remark—for the unequivocal acceptance of this date 
has long since been rejected—reveals an all-too common short- 
coming in Dr. Smart’s book, namely, his insularity. Or must this 
lack of documentation be accounted for on the ground of a fear 
of “pedantry” (cf. p. 25)? If so, it is high time for British 
scholars—they stand singularly alone—to relegate to the iniquity 
of oblivion this bogey of the Renaissance. One suspects, however, 
in the light of other remarks in the volume that Dr. Smart errs 
in the direction of insularity. But surely it is inexcusable for any 
student of Milton to disregard the renascence of interest in that 
poet in this country. American scholarship may now safely quote 
the memorable line in Paradise Lost (Iv. 830). 

On the earliest sonnet in Italy no student, of course, can afford 
to overlook the following contributions: E. H. Wilkins, “The 
Invention of the Sonnet,” Modern Philology, x11t (1915), pp. 
463 ff.; E. F. Langley, “The Extant Repertory of the Early 
Sicilian Poets,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. xxv111 (1913), pp. 454 ff. ; 
Langley, “The Poetry of Giacomo da Lentino,” in Harvard Stud- 
tes in Romance Languages, 1 (1915). Wilkins, for example, states 
(p. 463) that the earliest group of Italian sonnets (thirty-one, 
twenty-four or twenty-five of which were by Lentino) were written 
“presumably, within the period 1220-50.” And Langley (“ Len- 
tino,” p. xxv): “There can therefore be little doubt that the 
Notary (Lentino) deserves the honor of being the earliest master 
of the sonnet, and it is quite possible that he was its inventor.” 
Dr. Smart’s observations on Dante’s and Petrarch’s employment of 
the alternate order (abab, abab) are also misleading. In each of 
the thirty-one sonnets already referred to this rhyme-scheme like- 
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wise occurs. The discussion of the tercet (p. 15) may also be 
supplemented by Langley and Wilkins. These thirty-one sonnets 
have three rhyme-schemes, two of which are found in Petrarch 
(cde, cde and cdc, cde). It may not be irrelevant also to call 
attention to Professor Wilkins’s remarks on the origin of the quat- 
rain and the sestet (pp. 478 ff.). Dr. Smart’s statement on the 
subject matter of the Italian sonnet also should be supplemented 
by Wilkins (p. 477). One suspects that Dr. Smart (p. 47) in 
his otherwise excellent discussion of “O Nightingale” and (Sir 
John) Clanvowe, was unfamiliar with the life of this fourteenth 
century knight and his relations with Chaucer (cf. Kittredge, 
(Mod. Phil., 1 (1901), pp. 1ff.; Lowes, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
xx (1905), 753 ff.; also, a less important article, Waugh, “The 
Lollard Knights,” Scottish Hist. Review, 1914 (x1), 75ff.). On 
the sonnets as practiced after Milton’s time (cf. Smart, pp. 24f.), 
all students must now refer to a valuable work that has recently ap- 
peared (R. Havens, The Influence of M. on English Poetry. Har- 
vard University Press, 1922). Though Dr. Smart rightly corrects 
Watts-Duncan and his successors on a misreading of a passage in 
Dante, he is nevertheless wrong in his discussion of the suspense 
or turn in a sonnet (pp. 34ff.). “In all cases but two,” says 
Wilkins (p. 467) of the thirty-one sonnets, “a full stop in the 
sense occurs at the end of the octave; and there is a lesser sense 
pause in these two cases.” From this it is evident that the earliest 
sonneteers felt a pause at the end of the eighth line. Again, the 
theory of the quatrain, i. e., a turn after the eighth line, was not 
(as stated by Dr. Smart, p. 35) “first proclaimed in the 
Atheneum” in 1881, but by Wordsworth in 1833 (cf. Havens, p. 
487 n.). 

The sober and restrained remarks accompanying each of the 
English sonnets are excellent; though here again one wishes that 
the book were better documented. Nor is Dr. Smart’s purpose in 
his notes clear. He has not touched on all the subjects which one 
might expect to find in a comprehensive study. Moody and Browne, 
for example, are fuller in many instances. But the author’s ex- 
tensive knowedge of Italian literature has enabled him to find 
where M. got much of the stuff for his loom. The amount of fresh 
information on the persons commemorated in the sonnets is im- 
pressive. He shows conclusively that it was Edward and not 
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Henry Lawrence whom M. addressed. The facts concerning Mrs. 
Catherine Thomason (not Thomson) reveal more clearly than ever 
before Milton’s cultivated London circle. Particularly sympa- 
thetic and suggestive are the remarks on the sonnet “To a Virtu- 
ous Young Lady.” No less welcome is the light thrown on the 
poet’s second wife, hitherto all but a name. Dr. Smart also makes 
clear that Milton’s admiration for Cromwell was not as uncritical 
as hitherto thought. “On the occasion when the Sonnet was 
written, Cromwell and Milton met on common ground as sup- 
porters of religious toleration” (p. 89). In only one instance, as 
regards interpretation, would the reviewer take issue with Dr. 
Smart (who follows Masson), viz., that M. in “The Assault” is 
“half-jesting ” (p. 46) ; and that “‘ while suspense and anxiety pre- 
vailed around him in the city, Milton, with his inflexible composure, 
remained calm and detached, and converted the moment of peril 
into a theme for slightly playful verse” (56 ff.). M. was at this 
time in his early thirties, and as Professor Hanford has observed 
(Modern Phil., xv111 (1921), p. 483) after the composition of the 
“ Nativity Ode” (Christmas, 1629), Milton’s poetry “takes on a 
decidedly higher and more serious tone.” A parallel situation may 
be found in the case of a poet with inexhaustible humor, Chaucer. 
The B-version of the Prologue to the LGW, composed in the critical 
days of 1386, contains little or no playfulness. That M. conse- 
quently, in whom an absence of humor is a characteristic, should 
have chosen an equally trying moment tc be humorous is highly 
improbable. 

One wishes that Dr. Smart had discussed the scansion of certain 
lines: for example, 


While the jolly hours lead on propitious May (p. 47). 


One is surprised, also, to find that all the poet’s rejected readings 
have not been included in the volume. As everybody knows there 
is no more illuminating commentary on the art of poetry than the 
poet’s own revision of his work. This holds true of M. also, even 
to the extent that Lamb could write: ‘‘ How it staggered me to 
see the fine things in their ore! . . . I will never go into the work- 
shop of any great artist again.” Some attention likewise might 
have been given to obsolete rhymes: the rhyme, for example, of 
save and have (p. 121). Here doubtless as in Shakspere the a 
(long) in save has the sound of a in hat. This pronunciation still 
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survives apparently in Yorkshire (cf. Shakespeare’s England, 1916, 
u, p. 542). The rhyme of God and load (Smart, p. 78) is also 
obselete. The latter word was seemingly pronounced to rhyme 
with broad (broad is the only instance to-day of the Shaksperian 
pronunciation of long 0 (0a) ; cf. “ S’s England,” op. cit., p. 543). 

The discussion on Milton’s Italian sonnets is sound, and the 
identification of the lady’s name (Emilia) is ingenious and con- 
vincing. The “allusion to the name of Emilia is in the manner 
of these Italian amorists, and owes the obscurity which has shrouded 
it from all eyes for more than two centuries only to its brevity and 
compression ” (pp. 143f.). In assigning an early date for these 
sonneis, however, he was anticipated by two scholars in this country 
(cf. D. H. Stevens, Mod. Phil., xv11, 1919, pp. 25 ff.; J. H. Han- 
ford, ibid., xv111, pp. 475 ff.). 

In conclusion it may be said that Dr. Smart, in spite of his short- 
comings, has done an excellent piece of work. His criticisms are 
sound and suggestive, and written in an attractive manner. 

For the following valuable comments I am indebted to my col- 
league, Professor Lemmi, whose modesty is matched by his wide 
reading both in English and Italian literature. “The picture of 
the youthful shcpherdess,” says Smart of the third sonnet, “is 
original and Miltonic.” Hardly original; cf. Petrarch, Madrigal I: 

Ch’a me la pastorella alpestra e cruda 

Posta a bagnar un leggiadretto velo. 
Notice that bagnare means to wet, and not, as Smart translates, 
to water. While therefore applicable to the wetting of a veil, it is 
not to the watering of a plant, and it would not have come into 
Milton’s mind if he had not been thinking of Petrarch’s lines. Cf. 
also Petrarch’s Canzone, v. 30 ff.: 

Quando vede ’1 pastor calare i raggi 


Del gran pianeta al nido ov ‘egli alberga, 
E imbrunir le contrade doriente. 


On Milton’s 


sotto nuova idea 
Pellegrina bellezza, che ’1 cuor bea (No. 4) 


Smart remarks: “The Platonic idea had already found a place in 
Petrarch.” ‘The passages cited (from Sonnet cxxv1) seem much 
less suggestive than other lines from the same poem, and particu- 
larly from No. oxxvit. Cf., e. g., 

4 
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Milton: Diodati—e te’l dird con maraviglia— 
Petrarch: Amor et io si Pien di maraviglia 
Milton: Portamenti alti onesti, e nelle ciglia 
Quel sereno fulgor d’amabil nero 
Petrarch: Dal bel seren delle tranquille ciglia 
Sfavillan si le mie due stelle fide. 


Smart (p. 154) believes that “Scosso mi il petto,—is almost cer- 
tainly a printer’s error. The true reading is probably Sotto tl mio 
petto.” I doubt it. It is true that Smart’s “Sotto il mio petto” 
has an analogue in Milton’s Elegia Prima; but the printer would 
surely be an ingenious one who should twist “Scosso mi il petto” 
into “Sotto il mio petto”; and also, if analogy with Latin did 
not induce Milton to intend it, Italian certainly did not, for 
“ Sotto il mio petto” would have been as unidiomatic in Italian 
as “under my breast ” would be in English. I suspect that Milton 
meant to say that the tempest of his passions was pent up in his 
passion-shaken breast, and that he used the word scosso (shaken) 
as a locative, possibly misled by analogy with the Latin. In omit- 
ting the preposition and article he committed a sin of omission— 
his besetting sin in Italian. In the same poem he makes another 
slip of the same kind: “né senti pria” should be “né tale senti 
pria,” the “such as” in Smart’s translation being omitted. The 
following are omissions of this sort: Sonnet 2 (p. 144, 1. 7); the 
Canzone (p. 148, 1. 5); Sonnet 6 (p. 154, 1. 2) ; ibid. (1. 13). 


Goucher College. Ernest P. KvuHL. 





Heliand und Genesis, hrsg. von OTTO BEHAGHEL. Dritte Aufl., 
der Heliandausgabe vierte Auflage. Halle, Niemeyer, 1922. 


This new. edition contains a number of emendations. Lines 
937b-938a are set off by dashes as proposed by Heusler, Zeitschrift 
f. d. Altertum, LVII, 20. In 1. 941 the reading of the Cotton Ms. 
bodo is replaced by the bodon of the Munich Ms. Sievers, ZfdA. 
XIX, 70, and Piper consider the reading bodo the better. The 
writer prefers the genitive bodo because the position of bodo as 
nominative is very awkward. Line 1054, the punctuation sug- 
gested by Rieger and again by Koch is introduced. A decided 
improvement. L. 1317, fridusama C instead of fridusamo M is 
probably a misprint. Or does Behaghel construe the word as an 
adjective? The reading -samu in the Vatican Ms. precludes this. 
L. 1322, eft is added to the second half-line, a conjecture Roediger’s 
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in AnzfdA. V, 280. Line 1660, é6darhuuedar is printed as one 
word just as in 1. 3628. L. 2029, gitriioda, the reading of the 
Cotton Ms. L. 2579, sia Cotton Ms. L. 2858, drégun is placed 
in the first half-line, thereby destroying the rhythm of both half- 
lines. L. 3881, thé instead of t0 M; not so good (Cf. 3949a, 
5459a, 5493 where #6 is construed with Ghtien). L. 4127 (also 
5409, 5413, 5470), héri instead of heri; cf. PBB. XLIV, 340, 506. 
L. 4175, comma after wueldi. L. 4190, thd in MC is omitted. 
Makes rhythmically a better line, but compare the arrangement 
suggested by Ries. Lines 4203, 4562, 5141, 5179 pdscha instead of 
pascha. L. 5131, thiodo C replaced by thiod M; cf. Sievers, Anm. 
L. 5544, derebia man, ... instead of derebia mann. L. 762, 


Erodes changed to Erédes. lL. 881, léd again becomes /édas, the 
reading of the Mss. 

In the Genesis the following changes were made: line 14, liahta 
for Ms. liatha. L. 61, the reading is now thinwm (Braune) in- 


stead of thinun (Hench). L. 82, Adama is now Adama. L. 287, 


a new sentence is begun with Uhtfugal as suggested by Klaeber. 

In the marking of the long vowels in proper names there is 
considerable confusion. In a number of cases where a long vowel 
is not absolutely essential to the scansion of a line it is perhaps 
better to leave that vowel undetermined, but in not a few instances 
it is imperative to mark the quantity. Line 19, read Liicas; 1. 71, 


Erédes (cf. lines 548, 728); 1. 606, Erodesa; 1. 75%, Iosepe (cf. 
1, 769) ; lines 711, 776, Iosep; 1. 977, Idhannes; 1. 1114, Satanas; 
]. 1262, Thomas; 1. 1265, Iécob; 1. 3257, Iésu (cf. 326, 3557) ; 


1. 4370, Léth; 1. 5958, Emaus (cf. Sievers, ZfdA. XIX, 49; Kauff- 
mann, PBB. XII, 352); 1. 5972, Béthania. In the Genesis: 1. 84, 
Adamas(?) ; 1. 290, Léda; 1. 332, Léhthas. 

The following misprints have been noted: page xxii, line 25, 
read hochdeutschen; p. xxx, 1. 21, Altsachsischen; line 111, mid; 
1. 117%, quotation mark before wualdanda; 1. 141, huud; 1. 198, 
uurdi-; 1. 258, sie; 1. 273, thé; 1. 280, mannun; 1. 292, breostun; 
1. 359, Bethleem; 1. 374, giuuorden (C giuuordan) ; 1. 399, giboran; 
1, 403, fidan; 1. 474, briostun; 1. 512, wurdigiscapu (C uurdigi- 
scapu); 1. 640, hardlico; 1. 738, iro; 1. 759, Nilstrom; |. 808, 
uuiha; 1. 810, endi; 1. 865, Iohanne; 1. 873, Iordan; 1. 881, lédas; 
1. 952, quémun; 1. 1035, mid; 1. 1064, gérfiund; 1. 1153, bi; 1. 
1170, s6; 1. 1176, tha; 1. 1191, iwngoron; 1. 1205b, endi uudres sd 
filu; 1. 1261, géde; 1. 1308, gelustid; 1. 13825, 1325; 1. 1381, sd; 
]. 1395, stad; 1. 1420, bithiw; 1. 1526, ddres; 1. 1556, alamésna 
(? ef. glossary) ; 1. 1624, lédlic; 1. 1690, hir; 1. 1761, ts; 1. 1783, 
faho (cf. glossary) ; 1. 1821, teslaad; 1. 1882, sé; 1. 1948, iwuwom 
M; 1. 1953, éldes; 1. 1994, imu; 1. 2048, hladen; 1. 2135, endi; 
1. 2140, comma after thiustron; 1. 2153, giléstid M; 1. 2157, tho; 
1. 2178, comma after 16; 1. 2189, wunnea; 1. 2369, mid; 1. 2400, 
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trada (cf. glossary) ; 1. 2587, lédlica; 1. 2625, oft; 1. 2658, gimédlic ; 
I, 2754, caesura space between liudiun and endi; 1. 2822, arbédiu, 
lebdin; 1. 2871, dno; 1. 2943, driben; 1. 2982, obar; 1. 2991, sulicun 
suhtiun; 1. 3018, thinun; 1. 3091, déde; 1. 3136, paradise (cf. 
glossary) ; 1. 3335, gilebod; 1. 3392, sie; 1. 3398, gibod; 1. 3405, 
déde; |. 3495, wuerold; 1. 3532, déde; 1. 3552, gihordun; 1. 3572, 
comma after t6; 1. 3624, manages; 1. 3653, éuuig; 1. 3663, sie; 1. 
3740, at; 1. 3753, sd; 1. 3767, érine; 1. 3915, guldbid te; 1. 3960, 
giuuonoda; 1. 3998, duome; 1. 4077, léia (cf. glossary) ; 1. 4125, sd; 
1. 4165, ferhu; 1. 4169, obarmédie ; 1. 4215, hetelic; 1. 4255, hladen; 
1. 4320, afhaben, endi; 1. 43845, 4345; 1. 4349, min; 1. 4370, biitan; 
l. 4378, Krist; 1. 43888, skédid (cf. glossary) ; 1. 4402, wuerdlico; 
1. 4451, gigareuuid; 1. 4644, fulgangen C; 1. 4728, endi; 1. 4778, 
uurd (1. 4619, wurd) ; 1. 4815, Téidas; 1. 4841, niutlico; 1. 4854, 
antstanden M; 1. 4917, herubendiun; 1. 4938, wuas; 1. 4957, magad, 
unuudnlic; 1. 4963, méd; 1. 4997, comma after thé; 1. 5070, ford; 
1. 5095, endi; 1. 5110, 5110; 1. 5199, an; 1. 5324, uuordon; 1. 5348, 
sudtera; 1. 5415, 5415; 1. 5419, habda; 1. 5527, grimmo; 1. 5552, 
Nazarethburh ; 1. 5560, te; 1. 5606, paradfse (cf. glossary) ; 1. 5701, 
seola, in the Genesis with a long é; 1. 5702, cdlodun C; 1. 5738, 
bigruobun; 1. 5776, insert thuo after im; 1. 5798, an sciann (cf. 
Holthausen, PBB. XLVI, 337); 1. 5811, wulitie; 1. 5837, gie; 1. 
5890, uwuido; 1. 5916, mid; 1. 5943, hie. In the footnotes read: 
page xiii, line 8, den; p. xxviii, 1. 2, Kail; p. 4, 1. 1, nur; p. 7%, 1. 5, 
grurio quamun; p. 8, 1. 3, 134; p. 35, 1. 5, hellea; p. 36, 1. 4, 
herren; p. 40, 1. 1, wuigo; p. 41, 1. 5, 1143; p. 42, 1. 3, iordana; 
p. 6%, 1. 2, 1879, 1. 4, wuredes is not in the third edition; p. 80, ]. 3, 
2266; p. 100, 1. 4, gerno: drogun; p. 101, 1. 1, enuualdan; p. 119, 
l. 1, thena; p. 121, 1. 1, uppuuego; p. 124, 1. 4, es; p. 126, 1. 2, 
place C before uuelda; p. 137, 1. 3, read uwell for wuel and wel 
for weil; p. 147, 1. 2, negen; p. 160, 1. 3, read Punkt for Komma; 
p. 164, 1. 1, Sievers has the second half-line end with uwuidersaco 
(cf. ZfdA. XIX, 52); p. 192, 1. 3, 50; p. 194, 1. 9, Piper; p. 198, 
l. 3, sorogia. 

Misprints in the Genesis: 1. 5, read sulicaro iognun; 1. 14, liatha; 
lines 24-26 should be at the top of page 235, and the anglosaxon 
849-851 at the bottom of page 234; 1. 28, comma after bruodar ; 
1. 33, huuar; 1. 38, huar; 1. 40, suido; 1. 49, seola; 1. 51, hue; 1. 71, 
thé; 1. 74, thu; 1. 75, thoh; 1. 76, uwwaros; 1. 78, wuordon Ms.; lines 
84, 88, wuard; 1. 93, wuwnnia; 1. 100, thegnos; 1. 121, ni; 1. 123, 
uudhsun ; 1. 125, tuisk; 1. 130, wuas; 1. 140, lédo; 1. 143, scarapun ; 
1. 144, huiribit, seola with short é as in the Heliand; 1. 205, an; 
1, 230, mi; 1. 278, sulicas; 1. 289, men; 1. 312, giuwilic; 1. 315, 
biueng ; 1. 324, 86; 1. 326, Sodomo; 1. 327%, héuandage. In the foot- 
notes read: p. 236, 1. 5, 10 instead of 20; p. 244, 1. 12, wuarathe ; 
p. 247, 1. 6, bihueng. 

EpwarpD H. SEHRT. 
Gettysburg College. ; 
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Joseph Joubert: Letters d Mme de Vintimille, ed. by ANDRE 
BEAUNIER. Paris, Devambez. N. D. xlvi + 90 pp. 


The importance of this collection, from the point of view of 
scholarship, consists not in the quantity—with Joubert one rarely 
thinks in terms of quantity—but in the quality of the fresh mate- 
rial. There are thirty-four letters; twelve now appear for the 
first time and four of the others are now first published in their 
correct form. The evident fidelity of the transcription would have 
pleased the late Abbé Pailhés, who in his Du Nouveau sur Joubert * 
was so distressed at the mutilation of the latter’s Correspondance. 
M. Beaunier adds sufficiently copious annotations (Raynal’s earlier 
edition of the Correspondance has none) and a preface of some 
forty pages in which, with the aid chiefly of documents from the 
Archives Nationales, he writes of the “life and death of Louise 
Joséphine Angélique de Vintimille, whom Joubert tenderly loved.” 

The new letters vary greatly in interest. Some of them are 
merely notes or fragments, others—altho it is hard ever to think 
of Joubert as writing without distinction—are at least not reveal- 
ing. There is no new light on Chateaubriand or others of Jou- 
bert’s literary intimates, and this is a disappointment to those who 
remember Joubert’s shrewd analysis of “le pauvre garcon,” so 
useful to Sainte-Beuve in the latter’s study of the author of René. 
One could have wished for some evidence as to the Pensées at- 
tributed to Chateaubriand and probably from the hand of Joubert.” 
But M. Beaunier is not responsible for such lacunae. On the other 
hand letters IX, X, XIII, and especially XII, are in high degree 
personal, and since, as M. Beaunier has remarked in an earlier 
book on Joubert, “son chef d’ceuvre, c’est lui,” this evidence is 
precious. We have here further illuminating examples of the ex- 
quisite and sometimes slightly pathological sensibility of the man 
and also of the poise which, in spite of much danger of disequili- 
bration, he achieved. This is particularly true of the letter of 
January 28, 1815, beginning: “ Je vais mal, mais non pas triste- 
ment.” 

The preface is worthy of the subject. Joubert’s literary fate has 
been a singular one. He printed nothing over his own name in 


1 Paris, Garnier, 1900. 
2 Cf. Masson, Chateaubriand et Joubert, in RHL, 1909, pp. 794-797. 
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his life-time, craving not publicity but perfection, and altho his 
literary sponsors after his death were Chateaubriand and Sainte- 
Beuve, he was hardly known in France until a reference in le 
Monde ot l'on s’ennuie made the public aware of “le philosophe 
Joubert.” Esoteric, he is not such a writer as could ever be suc- 
cessfully broadcasted, but fine tributes to his exquisite quality, such 
as Matthew Arnold’s and Professor Babbitt’s, are not lacking, and 
more recently we have M. Beaunier’s two studies of la Jeunesse de 
Joubert * and of Joubert et la Révolution* now supplemented by 
the present account of his relations with Mme de Vintimille. 
Quotations from Joubert adorn any book, and inspire at once fine 
writing. M. Beaunier in the present work—without impugning 
his intrinsic merit—is no exception; his book is not only docu- 
mented with the competence of a specialist but composed with a 
delicacy which places it in the best Joubert tradition.‘ 


Amherst College. Horatio E. SMITH. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SHAKESPEARE AND GREENE'S Orlando Furioso 


The debt of As You Like It to Greene’s Orlando Furioso for 
Orlando’s name and for the device of hanging (not engraving) 
roundelays on trees has been recognized, but perhaps another point 
may be made regarding a relationship between the two works. 
Rosalind (Act ITI, scene 2) tells Orlando that she has often heard 
her “old religious uncle read many lectures against love,” and 
she says, “I thank God I am not a woman, to be touch’d with so 
many giddy offences as he hath generally tax’d their whole sex 
withal. 

Orl. Can you remember any of the principal evils that he laid to 
the charge of women? 

Ros. There were none principal; they were all like one another 
as half-pence are, every one fault seeming monstrous till 
his fellow-fault came to match it. 


* Paris, Perrin, 1918. 

* The beautiful printing of the book is marred by a few errors. We have 
noticed: p. xli, eette, read cette; p. 7, eouleur, read couleur; p. 39, hydro- 
mélanophohie, read hydromélanophobie. 
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Ros. Love is merely a madness, and, I tell you, deserves as well 
a dark house and a whip as madmen do; and the reason 
why they are not so punished and cured is, that the lunacy 
is so ordinary that the whippers are in love too. Yet I 
profess curing it by counsel. 

Orl. Did you ever cure any so? 

Ros. Yes, one, and in this manner. He was to imagine me his 
love, his mistress, and I set him every day to woo me; 
at which time would I, being but a moonish youth, grieve, 
be effeminate, changeable, longing and liking, proud, fan- 
tastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of 
smiles; for every passion something and for no passion 
truly any thing, as boys and women are for the most part 
cattle of this colour; would now like him, now loathe 
him; then entertain him; then forswear him; now weep 
for him, then spit at him; that I drave my suitor 
from his mad humour of love to a living humour of 
madness ” ete. 


To suggest that Shakespeare may have been indebted to any one 
source for Rosalind’s satire at her own expense would be to forget 
that satire on women has sprung eternal in the manly breast. The 
literature of the subject is voluminous. Shakespeare knew both 
The Romaunt of the Rose, and Chaucer, whose playful irony is 
most like Shakespeare’s and whose succinct expression is unequalled. 
“Mulier est hominis confusio” sums up the whole matter and is 
interpreted by Chaunticleer (if not literally at least faithfully) as 
“Womman is mannes Ioye and al his blis.” 

Greene’s verses, drawn in part from Ariosto, seem to have some- 
thing in common with Shakespeare’s presentation of the old theme, 
and may have given to Shakespeare’s imagination the suggestion 
he developed: 


Foemineum servile genus, crudele, superbum: 
Discourteous women, nature’s fairest ill, 

The woe of man, that first-created curse, 

Base female sex, sprung from black Ate’s loins, 
Proud, disdainful, cruel, and unjust, 

Whose words are shaded with enchanting wiles, 
Worse than Medusa mateth all our minds; 
And in their hearts sits shameless treachery, 
Turning a truthless vile circumference. 

(0, could my fury paint their furies forth! 

For hell’s no hell, comparéd to their hearts, 
Too simple devils to conceal their arts; 

Born to be plagues unto the thoughts of men, 
Brought for eternal pestilence to the world. 


O femminile ingegno, di tutti mali sede, 
Come ti volgi e muti facilmente, 
Contrario oggetto proprio de la fede! 

O infelice, O miser chi ti crede! 
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Importune, superbe, dispettose, 
Prive d’amor, di fede e di consiglio, 
Timerarie, crudeli, inique, ingrate, 
Per pestilenzia eterna al mondo nate. 
Orlando Furioso, Act II, Scene I. 


The fact that this passage occurs in the pastoral portion of 
Orlando Furioso, and is spoken by Orlando in the madness caused 
by his doubt of Angelica’s fidelity creates a presumption in favor 
of the view that Shakespeare was inspired by Greene to introduce 
this topic into the dialogue between Ganymede and “ love-shak’d ” 
Orlando. Ganymede’s allusions to madness seem to confirm the 
supposition. 

MartHa Hate SHACKFORD. 

Wellesley College. 





THE PROSE OF OccLEVE’s Lerne to Dye 


Furnivall’s marginal summary of the last three stanzas of Oc- 
cleve’s Lerne to Dye reads as follows: “The other 3 parts of this 
treatise [i. e., a chapter in Henry Suso’s Horologium Sapientiae*], 
I’m too great a fool to english in rhyme, so I’ll do it in prose, and 
tell of the joys of the heavenly city, Jerusalem.”* But in lines 
925-931 Occleve says, a bit ambiguously, to be sure, that he will 
conclude the poem by translating into prose the Ninth Lesson for 
All Hallows’ Day. Furnivall’s summary obscures the change in 
sources from Suso to the Breviary. As a matter of fact, more- 
over, the change is made before the prose begins. The last stanza 
is itself a paraphrase from the Latin: 


How greet ioie and blisse is shapen to hem Consideremus ergo incli- 
pat so shuln passe hens vp to the Citee tam urbis illius felicita- 
Callid celestial, Ierusalem. tem, in quantum conside- 
Aftir our might and possibilitee rare possible est. Ut enim 
Let vs considere al thogh it so be, vere est: comprehendere 
That for to comprehende pat gladnesse, nullus sermo sufficiet. 


Verraily no wit may, ne tonge expresse. 


The Latin passage consists of the fourth and fifth sentences of 
the Ninth Lesson for the first of November in the Sarum Breviary.° 
With the sixth sentence, Dicitur de ea in quodam loco sic, etc., 
Occleve begins his prose,* following the Lesson sentence by sentence, 
almost verbally, but adding tautological words or phrases (not for 
the purpose of alliteration) after the fashion he had used in trans- 


1See Kurtz, M. L. N. xxxvimt, 337-339. 

* RETS. ES. Lx, 212. 

* F. Procter and C. Wordsworth, Breviarum ad usum insignis ecclesiae 
Sarum, Ill, 976 (3 vols. Univ. Camb. Press, 1879-1886). 

* BETS. ES. Lx, 213-215. 
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lating Suso’s Horologium into the rhyme-royals of the poem proper. 
An example or two from the prose will illustrate this inveterate 
habit. The additions are printed in italics. 


... there is no brennynge or ... cupiditas nulla exardescit. 
hete of couetyse. 

. ioieful yiftes and iocunde of . . . immortalitatis munera jo- 
immortalitee; there shal neuere be cunda. Nulla erit tunc usquam 
discord, stryf, ne debat. discordia. 

... there is an excellent bright- Jugis splendor. 
nesse and shynynge. 

. ne herte can thynke ne com- . - . nec in cor hominis ascendit. 
prehende. 

. ne miserie or wrecchidnesse . . . nec senectutis miseria. 


of age. 


For the last sentence in the fourth paragraph of Furnivall’s 
arrangement of the prose (p. 215) and for all of the fifth (last) 
paragraph there is no corresponding Latin either in Procter and 
Wordsworth’s text of the Ninth Lesson or in the source whence 
the Lesson derives. The last paragraph, judging from the slovenly 
way in which it pictures the pains of Hell by suggesting that they 
are the opposites of the pleasures of the New Jerusalem as just 
described, we may surmise to be Occleve’s invention. 

The source of the Lesson is part of a sermon that has been 
attributed to St. Augustine (so the Sarum Breviary), to Bede (so 
the Tridentine Breviary of the Roman Rite), and to others;° but 
both the Sarum and the Roman breviaries omit matter at the middle 
of the extract, the Sarum about 20 lines, the Roman about 37. 
Occleve has all of the Sarum Lesson (i. e., as given in the text 
noted, the 1531 ed. of the Great Breviary), which includes some of 
the material missing in the Tridentine excerpt. It is clear, of 
course, that he followed, as he naturally would, the Sarum Use. 
But from the agreement of his translation with certain variants 
given by Procter and Wordsworth, it may be inferred that he had 
before him a text substantially identical with that of the Great 
Legenda noted by the editors as Leg. Joh. Cantab. MSS. 


BENJAMIN P. Kortz. 
University of California. 


*\St. Augustine, Opera Omnia, Benedictine ed., v. Pars Altera (Paris, 
1838), col. 2888 ff., being No. 209 of the sermons attributed to St. Aug.,— 
in older editions it is listed as De Sanctis 37; Bede, Migne, Patrol. Lat., 
xcrv, col. 450 ff. See the Benedictine footnote for the sources of the ser- 
mon and those to whom it has been attributed. In the Roman Breviary, 
the extract in question begins in the Fifth Lesson for November second 
(All Souls’ Day). 
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A ParaGRAPH DELETED BY COLERIDGE 


Although Dowden and Brandl lend their authority to such a 
view, no one who has read the documents in the case will for an 
instant take as exact historic truth those asseverations of Coleridge 
that he was never a Jacobin,’ nor believed vor populit to be vox 
Dei.2 Moreover Mr. Walter Graham has recently* given final 
proofs in the matter. One bit of evidence, however, appears to 
have hitherto escaped. Since it not only confirms the view that 
Coleridge was once extreme in his doctrine but also shows that he 
himself was as late as 1818 aware that he had been so, I note it 
here. 

To prove his freedom from the Jacobinical taint, Coleridge in 
1815 (the probable date of writing of the passage in Biographia 
Literaria) refers to the original Friend, numbers 10 and 11, deal- 
ing with Cartwright’s doctrine. Upon this testimony he should 
have been acquitted in 1809-10. But contemporary criticism prob- 
ably continued, stressing earlier delinquencies, for when Coleridge 
found himself at work in the 1818 rifacimento of The Friend he 
felt the necessity of going back to earlier evidence. Accordingly 
he reprinted the first of the Conciones ad Populum * as Essay XVI, 
Section I, explaining, “'The only omissions regard the names of 
persons.” ® No one has, so far as I can discover, noted that in 
addition to names he omitted in the reprint the following para- 
graph, near the end of the address.* He is speaking, viva voce, 
to the rich and powerful. 

. . . Renounce then the proud pretensions of democracy; do not 
prefess Tenets which it is impossible for you surrounded by all the 
symbols of superiority to wish realized. But you plead, it seems, 
for equalization of Rights, not of Condition. O mockery! All 
that can delight the poor man’s senses or strengthen his under- 
standing, you preclude; yet with generous condescension you 
would bid him exclaim “ Liperty and Equatity!” because, for- 
sooth he should possess the same Right to an Hovel which you 
claim to a Palace. This the laws have already given. And what 
more do you promise? 


1The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, New York, 1884, 111, 
282; 11, 203, 296. 

2 Tbid., v1, 393. 

’ PMLA. xxxvi, 61-64 (March, 1921). 

‘Delivered at Bristol, February 1795. 

*Complete Works, 11, 296; The Friend, London, 1818, vol. m1, p. 241. 
Coleridge omitted also, however, the whole of the first paragraph (which 
contains no names) and two paragraphs following the quotation from 
Akenside (the former of which names Joseph Gerald) including ten 
quatrains To the Hailed Patriots. 
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Beyond question it was upon this passage that his critics based, 
in part at least, their “infamous libel in proof of my former 
Jacobinism.”° And Samuel Taylor Coleridge, reprinting the 
almost vanished pamphlet, deleted the passage to prove the libel. 


B. H. LEHMAN. 


University of California. 
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William Wordsworth, his Doctrine and Art in their Historical 
Relations. By Arthur Beatty, Associate Professor of English 
(University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 
Number 17. Madison, 1923. 284 pp.). Dr. Beatty knows as 
well as anyone can know that to add another to the critical 
treatises on Wordsworth does not give the surest promise of an 
eager greeting by the more serious portion of the reading public. 
The subject seems to offer too little that is not already well ex- 
pounded. It is, therefore, of first importance to allow Dr. Beatty 
to define the purpose of his book, briefly indicated in its -title: 
“This study deals mainly with the mature theories and poetry of 
Wordsworth: that is, with the period beginning with the year 1798 
and extending to the end of his active career. However, since I 
regard Wordsworth’s doctrine and art as a developing unity and 
explain that unity by making as clear as possible how the later 
forms develop out of the earlier, sufficient attention has been paid 
to the earlier period of his career to make this development intelli- 
gible. The carrying out of this design has led to a somewhat de- 
tailed study of some of his long poems which have suffered com- 
parative neglect on the part of critics, such as The Excursion, 
The River Duddon, and The White Doe of Rylstone, with a closer 
examination than has hitherto been attempted of the relationship 
of his mature theories to his actual poetical performance. This 
attempt to unify and harmonize two aspects of Wordsworth which 
are frequently regarded as hostile may fairly be put forward as a 
claim by this volume to a distinct place in Wordsworth criticism.” 

But assurance is given that the validity of the ‘claim put for- 
ward’ is further sustained by a hope that the study bestowed on 
the poet’s prose will yield “important results.” There has been 


*Conciones ad Populum, [Bristol] 1795, p. 32. Professor Shedd in his 
edition, New York 1884, says of the reprint in The Friend, “In this 
edition the author has made some alterations, but they are confined te 
the mere style.” Complete Works, 11, 297, footnote. 
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gross oversight in this matter, for “it remains true that never 
before have some of the central passages of this Preface [of 1800, 
and as enlarged in 1802] been even commented upon. The same 
rather surprising thing is true of the Letter to ‘ Mathetes’; and 
also of the Preface of 1815. Furthermore, the prose-writings have 
never been seriously studied as an integral part of the poet’s ex- 
pression supplementary to the poetry and essential to any evalua- 
tion of his work as a writer. This serious defect in Wordsworth 
criticism it is the aim of this book to correct.” But this is not all. 
Something remains to be done for the solution of esthetic and 
critical problems by connecting the poet’s “intentions and meth- 
ods” with the English philosophy of his day. This will enable us 
to see more clearly “why he approached his theories by way of 
associationism, and discussed them in such terms as nature, emotion, 
imagination, fancy, activity, power, reason, and so on.” A new 
way is also thus disclosed “of studying the relationship between 
Wordsworth and his contemporary poets.” But the “ Preface” 
which has thus far been reported must not be dismissed from close 
attention before Dr. Beatty be allowed to describe his attitude of 
mind in, this study. He will not be controversial, nor a special 
advocate; the art and thought of the poet will be presented to the 
unbiased understanding thru the “‘ calm and deliberate statements ” 
of the poet himself, “ because they need no defense if they are un- 
derstood. I have consistently taken the attitude that an earnest 
attempt to understand is to be regarded as the best and only defense 
of this great poet. In every case where I have acted as the inter- 
preter of the poet’s thought and art, I have done my best .... 
to couch my explanation in his language.” 

Dr. Beatty has strong convictions respecting the failure of critics 
to find the true approach to the poet. Their false or imperfect 
methods are reviewed in his first chapter. Arnold is seriously in 
error because of his failure to perceive the intellectual and philo- 
sophic aspects of the poet’s thought and art. He has had a strong 
following in the practice of ignoring the critical value of the poet’s 
prose-writings. Mr. Herford ignores chronology, and contributes 
to the erroneous view that the poet has had no traceable ‘ develop- 
ment.’ Pater and Bradley are wrong in assigning to German 
rather than to English philosophy interpretative value. This in- 
herently denies the fact that German philosophy developed from 
Locke and Hume. “I hope to show,” says Dr. Beatty, “that Pro- 
fessor Bradley has. failed to note the similarities and the spiritual 
kinship between Wordsworth and his English predecessors, and 
that he has failed to perceive that the poet is in the direct line of 
succession to the inheritance of their thought.” The “fourth 
method of approach” to be corrected is represented, tho by each in 
his own way, by Professors Legouis and Babbitt. It over-estimates 
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the poet’s debt to Rousseau, and consequently depresses his master- 
ful “ originality and distinctness.” For the poet “in his reasoned 
expression, does not acquiesce, but revolts. He revolts against 
Rousseauism . . . . a reactionary in the fullest sense of the term, 
both in art and in his general theory of morals and conduct,” he 
reverted in his reaction “ toward those earlier authors and philoso- 
phers whose teachings and practice had been distorted by later 
practitioners.” In a later chapter (VII) the poet’s view of nature 
is shown to be based on reason, as in the tradition of the English 
philosophers, in contrast with the sentimentalism of Rousseau, 
whom indeed, as is incidentally observed, Wordsworth “contra- 
dicted openly and in a reasoned manner” (p. 17, note). 

The exaltation of reason as the guide in life and art is the 
key-note of his reaction to the formative influences discussed in 
a chapter on the “ Early Theory of Life and Politics—Relation to 
Godwin,” followed by another, entitled “Early Theory of Art— 
Relation to the School of Taste.” These are important chapters, 
for in the words of the author, “Godwin taught him [the poet] 
to generalize about politics, society, ethics, and matters of conduct; 
the various authors of the school of taste taught him to generalize 
about art.” One must regret that the points of Dr. Beatty’s clear 
discussion in these chapters cannot be even completely enumerated 
in this brief notice. The teachings of Godwin, relating chiefly to 
the supremacy of reason in social and political theory, to humani- 
tarianism, democracy, denunciation of autocracy and militarism, 
are dominant in the poet’s attitude of mind to the year 1795 (wit- 
ness the Juvenal-project, Guilt and Sorrow, The Borderers) ; 
thereafter, “the general stock of English thought, especially the 
stock of English philosophic thought as expressed in the system 
of David Hartley and the writings of other adherents of the school 
of taste give a new direction to his development.” 

Three leading! tenets of the school of taste are reviewed with 
reference to the poet’s reaction to them: (1) “taste is acquired by 
the study of the masters of art”; (2) uniformity with variety is 
required; (3) the association of ideas. This last is “the most 
important in considering the mature Wordsworth. The doctrine 
of taste and imitation” loses its specific features after 1798; and 
soon after 1800 “the doctrine of uniformity and variety was 
allowed to drop into comparative obscurity.” But “the doctrine 
of association became an essential part of his most mature doc- 
trine.” It becomes more profound thru the study of the philoso- 
phers; “in the light of Hartley’s interpretation” of it the poet 
“furnishes a new and original theory of Nature, of Fancy, and of 
Imagination, and becomes at once the interpreter and poet of 
associationism.” 
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In the next chapter Dr. Beatty, with admirable composure and 
philosophic breadth of method, surveys the problem that has suffered 
perversion at the hands of critics——the problem of the poet’s dis- 
approval of “ poetic diction” and arguments in: favor of “ the real 
language of men.” The poet himself knew that he was not “ fight- 
ing a battle without enemies” in this cause, for “a practical faith ” 
in his opinions was “ almost unknown.” 

The poet’s theory of the unity of the mind thru childhood, youth, 
and maturity, the mystery of personal identity and of unbroken con- 
sciousness thru a long life, this “forms the basis of all his other 
ideas and is the point of approach to all the other main problems 
of ethics, art, and politics with which he deals in his poetry and 
prose.” This is the subject of a chapter on “The Three Ages of 
Man.” It is shown that probably the conception of the theory pre- 
ceded the poet’s beginning the Recluse (1797), and it is set forth 
in Tinturn (1798), in which the poet “ presents the history of 
his mind’s development as a tripartite thing, as it were; divided 
into three distinct stages or periods; each marked by its distinct 
attitude to the universe of man and nature.” ‘This poem “ is there- 
fore the forerunner of the Prelude”; but it is more than that 
because of its being the first expressing this most “fundamental ” 
theory regarding “life and poetry,” and from which he drew “his 
famous distinction between Fancy and Imagination.” Dr. Beatty 
traces thru a long chapter, abounding in valuable comments, the 
range of this theory in the poet’s writings. The great Ode is inter- 
preted in a sense that the author declares to be “not by any means 
the usual one”; and the neglected reply of the poet to “ Mathetes” 
receives adequate attention. ‘The poet’s arguments here attain the 
new clearness with an added pedagogic value. The educationist 
should study this reply, and Dr. Beatty will be heartily thanked 
for restoring it to wider notice in its philosophic connections. 

Between 1795 and 1798 Wordsworth, revolting from Godwin 
and ‘ poetic diction,’ acquires the philosophy and the esthetic 
which are characteristic of him. The influences under which this 
step in his development was taken are considered in several chap- 
ters that now follow. The first-of these concerns the poet’s rela- 
tion to Hartley and English Philosophy. Dr. Beatty’s previous 
contribution on this subject (p. 95, note) proved his preparation 
for this excellent chapter, which, with this general commendation, 
must be dismissed from detailed notice at this time. So too the 
following discussion of the poet’s “ Doctrine of Nature” must be 
slighted. “The poet deals with Nature in terms of his own pecu- 
liar theory of the development of the mind, that is, in terms of the 
three ages of man”; each age has its peculiar relation to ‘ nature’; 
“ what he holds true of one period he does not regard as true of the 
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others” (p. 121). In his view of ‘nature’ he is not a disciple of 
Rousseau. These philosophic chapters are somewhat discursive, tho 
the author can not be accused of an attempt to “make intricate 
seem straight.” ‘This ‘ doctrinal’ portion of the book culminates 
in two chapters dealing with the Imagination and Fancy (pp. 187- 
169). It is the culmination of the coherent method presented for 
the study of the poet, which regards him “ possessed of more than 
usual organic sensibility ” (these are his own words, pp. 152, 160) 
and of a truly philosophic mind. To reach forward from this 
point to the conclusion of the whole matter, the method corrects 
the criticism that rests in the vague admission of a philosophic poet 
and ignores his definite philosophy, which is revealed thru the 
combined study of his prose and poetry. Wordsworth is “a philo- 
sophie poet not merely in the general sense of a contemplative or 
meditative poet, but a philosophic poet who expresses a distinctive 
philosophy .... he is the poet of the English philosophy of 
Locke and his school in general, and of the English associationistic 
philosophy in particular” (p. 272). 

The adopted philosophy so insistently maintained in the doctrine 
of the “three ages,” places Fancy and Imagination respectively 
at the beginning and the end of the mind’s normal development. 
The first is based on earliest sensations; the second is the hand- 
maid of reasoned knowledge. Both are activities of the mind, not 
passive experiences. So too is Taste an activity of the mind, by 
which the products of the creative imagination are appreciated 
(pp. 152, 233). Fancy is youthful, untrue to fact, and melan- 
choly ; the Imagination is the mature and hopeful power of recom- 
bining “ the truth of fact and of life” into the “ forms of creative 
art in accordance with Truth and right Reason” (p. 157). 

Preceding the “Conclusion” are three chapters in which Dr. 
Beatty applies his method or theory of interpretations and selected 
points in (1) “The Shorter Poems”; (2) “The Philosophic 
Poem: The Prelude and Personal Readjustment”; (3) “The 
Philosophie Poem: The Excursion and Reconstruction.” This is 
in extent a third of the book (pp. 173-271), and will be especially 
valued both for minuter points of interpretation and for a masterly 
presentation of the poet’s comprehensive views of truth and art 
as exhibited in the plan ard purpose of his poems. The discussion 
of these topics is rightly begun by an interpretation of the poet’s 
classification of his minor poems, “ the little cells, oratories, and 
sepulchral recesses ” of the “gothic church.” Close attention to 
this matter refutes the jest of critics in discerning the subject of 
The Idiot Boy to be “mother-love in its most absolute form” (p. 
184). In like manner fresh interest is aroused at a number of 
points, of which only a few can be named here. Among the Lyrical 
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Ballads is distinguished a group of anti-Godwinian poems. Thus, 
in the Anecdote for Fathers there is an intrusion “into the un- 
thinking mind of the child ” of adult processes of reason and thought. 
In the poems grouped with The Tables Turned is represented the 
associationist doctrine of “The ties | That bind the perishable 
hours of life” (p. 150) into unity of consciousness and in the pro- 
cess of the growth of knowledge (p. 190). Ruth and Peter Bell 
are released from imputed mysticism or unnaturalism and restored 
to conformity with the adopted philosophy of the effects of experi- 
ence and of reaction to nature. Very characteristic of the poet’s 
method is To the Cuckoo, in its variation from the original it 
becomes “the opening movement, as it were, of an Ode on the 
Three Ages, and is the thought actually expressed in Tinturn 
Abbey, the Ode, and the first two books of The Prelude” (p. 197). 
There is admirable comment on the sequence of sonnets on The 
River Duddon; it “identifies itself with the great philosophic 
poem: as a worthy ‘adjunct,’ in accordance with the poet’s com- 
plete design of his work as a poet” (p. 200). It might have been 
added here that the symbol of a stream, figuring growth and 
development, was in the mind of the poet when planning the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets. 

That the poet from the first had conceived his characteristic 

design of a philosophic unit embracing all his poems is shown by 
his letters chiefly. This evidence of the early beginning of The 
Prelude and the gradual development of the plan of The Recluse 
is admirably presented by Dr. Beatty. An important conclusion 
is reached: “ The Prelude must not be viewed as a biography. . 
Its structure is not at all chronological in the strict sense of the 
term, for the matter is arranged in accordance with a systematic 
explanation of the development of the mind of the individual... . 
The Prelude is at bottom philosophical in method” (p. 212). It 
is a personal record of how “one person attained to true knowl- 
edge, . .. . illustrated with an abundance of detail .... and 
fullness of explanation that make the poem a unique document in 
literature. This I call personal readjustment. The more general 
aspect of the question is found in The Excursion, in the form of 
a discussion of the way in which the despondency of the age can 
be changed to hope through the attainment of knowledge. This I 
call reconstruction, social and political” (p. 216). 

With the author’s indicated key-note of the closing discussion, 
this notice must be abruptly ended. The inadequacy of this notice 
will not, it is hoped, be construed to mean less than a complete 
conviction that Dr. Beatty has made a valid contribution to the 
right method of appreciating and interpreting the great poet. 


J. W. B. 





